Book reviews 


Antiquity 


BLOOM, MAUREEN. Jewish mysticism and magic: 
an anthropological perspective. xvii, 231 pp., 
map, figs, illus., bibliogr. London, New York: 
Routledge, 2007. £70.00 (cloth) 


The study of ancient Jewish mysticism and magic 
is currently undergoing a profound revolution, 
driven both by the availability of many new 
sources (mystical and magical texts found 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls, ancient Jewish 
amulets and incantation bowls, and ancient 
Jewish magical texts found in the Cairo Genizah) 
and by the emergence of new perspectives from 
which to view these rich archaeological and 
textual remains. 

Maureen Bloom’s wide-ranging study is a 
bold attempt to study biblical and rabbinic 
Judaism from an anthropological perspective, 
with special emphasis on the relations between 
the Jews and their God in antiquity and late 
antiquity (and occasionally in later periods as 
well), and on the recurrence of mystical and 
especially magical impulses both in the Hebrew 
Bible and in rabbinic literature. Following some 
introductory materials on ancient Jewish history 
and its textual remains, the author devotes 
specific chapters to such issues as the Jewish 
perceptions of God and of His covenant with 
His people, as they emerge from the biblical 
accounts, and the all-encompassing Jewish 
distinction between the ‘sacred’ and the 
‘profane’, with all the dichotomies and notions 
of ‘graded holiness’ which this distinction 
entails. The next chapter is devoted to the 
centrality of sacrifice (and, after the destruction 
of the Temple in 70 CE, of prayer, and of 


mystical contemplation and praxis) as the best 
means of approaching God. This is followed by a 
chapter on the care of the human body, 
especially in rabbinic literature, and on the 
rabbis’ ideology of moderation in all human 
activities and their active use of medicine and 
magic to ward off demons and illnesses. The 
next chapter deals with the Hekhalot literature (a 
body of pre-Kabbalistic Jewish mystical texts), 
which displays a great interest in God’s throne 
and the surrounding angels who worship Him, 
and in the mystic’s own ascent to these heavenly 
spheres. This is followed by a chapter devoted to 
Sefer ha-Razim (a book of magic written in 
Hebrew, probably in late-antique Palestine) and 
other Jewish magical texts, in an effort to show 
the close relations between Temple service, 
priestly action, prayer, celestial ascent, and 
magical praxis, and analyse the Jewish magical 
texts’ assumptions about the origins of their 
authority and power. In each of these chapters, 
Bloom seeks to provide evidence from the 
ancient Jewish sources and to analyse it within 
the specific context of the Jewish monotheistic 
enterprise. Finally, a brief Epilogue summarizes 
the book’s main conclusions and stresses that 
the magic impulses found at the heart of ancient 
Jewish monotheism are still alive and well today. 
This, of course, is one reason why Jewish magic 
finally is accorded the attention refused it by 
previous generations of scholars, who insisted 
that the biblical and rabbinic prohibitions on 
magic and divination uprooted all such 
phenomena from mainstream Jewish society. 
Bloom’s analysis tends to follow in the 
footsteps of Mary Douglas, whose seminal 
studies on Leviticus and Numbers demonstrated 
how the biblical texts might be approached by 
experienced anthropologists who do not share 
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James Frazer’s infatuation with cross-cultural 
parallels and prefer the ‘thick’ description and 
detailed analysis of specific cultural systems. But 
Bloom’s aim is to cover much larger bodies of 
texts than Douglas ever did, and her work 
therefore is more exposed to specific criticism 
from the experts in each of the specialized 
subfields into which she ventures. Moreover, 
there is no doubt that the book could have 
benefited from a greater familiarity with some of 
the more recent scholarship, especially in 
Hebrew (and | am thinking of the works of 
Yuval Harari, Dina Stein, Jonathan Garb, Yair 
Lorberbaum, Nissan Rubin, and others, who 
cover some of the ground covered here). But in 
spite of such shortcomings, this book is a unique 
attempt to offer an anthropological bird’s-eye 
view of long stretches of Jewish cultural history, 
and thus serves as a valuable reminder that 
mysticism and magic are not a foreign implant 
into Jewish culture, but were endemic in that 
culture from its very beginning and down to our 
own days. This claim fits well with the results of 
other recent studies of ancient Jewish mysticism 
and magic, and thus bodes well for the future of 
these complex and hitherto understudied fields. 
GIDEON BOHAK Tel Aviv University 


EIDINOW, ESTHER. Oracles, curses, and risk 
among the ancient Greeks. xvi, 516 pp., maps, 
illus., bibliogr. Oxford: Univ. Press, 2007. 
£80.00 (cloth) 


Classical scholars generally fall into three 
categories: those who do not use 
anthropological materials; those who do but are 
stuck somewhere in the mid-twentieth century 
(and thus the ubiquitous references to 
Evans-Pritchard); and, in the smallest group, 
those who attempt to utilize current 
anthropological writings and methods. Esther 
Eidinow, in her ambitious and learned book, 
clearly falls into the third category. Indeed, 

this book can be recommended to any 
anthropologist who seeks an example of a 
sophisticated application by an ancient historian 
of insights and methods gleaned from their 
discipline. The author’s purpose is to explore 
how non-elite ancient Greek men and women 
constructed and responded to perceptions of 
risk in their daily lives. Eidinow had the novel 
idea of combining a study of oracular texts from 
the Greek sanctuary of Dodona (sixth to second 
century BCE) with an examination of the corpus 
of curse tablets (sixth to first century BCE). She 
employs a conception of risk as being socially 
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constructed that is derived from the writings 
of Mary Douglas; but insights and analogies 
are also taken from a wide range of other 
contemporary anthropologists and sociologists. 

The book is divided into two halves, the first 
examining the published oracle questions from 
Dodona and the second dealing with binding 
curses. Eidinow argues very convincingly that 
curse-writing during this period was essentially a 
pre-emptive defence against future danger, an 
aggressive attempt to manage sources of risk. 
Equally convincing is her analysis of why 
individuals sought oracular guidance and what 
kind of help they expected to receive. By 
consulting oracles, people addressed risks over 
which they had some control (e.g. should | go 
on this journey or marry this woman?). Binding 
curses, on the other hand, dealt with situations 
in which the danger was perceived as being 
imminent and out of the curse-writer’s control. 
Abandoning standard interpretations of oracles 
as merely confirming things already decided 
upon and of binding curses as being weapons of 
destruction in competitive power struggles, 
Eidinow views both oracles and curses as 
techniques for the management of risk and 
uncertainty. In addition to her original, 
insightful, and theoretically sophisticated 
analyses, she also provides a Greek text and 
translation of all of the texts that she examines. 
This collection on its own, even without the 
wide-ranging discussion, would make this a 
valuable book. 

Although this elegantly written book is, 
by any standard, a work of originality and 
remarkable erudition, two problems are worth 
drawing attention to. This is the first 
comprehensive study of the oracle of Zeus at 
Dodona since the 1960s and for a very 
understandable reason: only about 150 of the 
1,400 lead tablets that were excavated in 1875 
have been published so far. Instead of waiting 
for the publication of the remaining texts, 
Eidinow took the risk of working with the 
existing materials. The late Anastasios-Ph. 
Christidis, the last surviving member of the team 
entrusted with their publication, vouchsafed a 
few unpublished tablets and summarized the 
contents of many more, and thus the text is 
punctuated with expressions such as ‘Professor 
Christidis reported/told me that in the 
unpublished material there are also questions 
about x and y’. Eidinow’s decision to compile a 
catalogue of the oracles is justifiable, since there 
is no sign that the remaining tablets will be 
published anytime soon; but the constant 
references to this body of unpublished material 
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can come dangerously close to undermining 
the author’s conclusions about the types of 
questions that were most commonly asked and 
the kinds of people who asked them (the last 
paragraph on p. 131 is an example). 

Secondly, although Eidinow is deft in her 
application of theory in support of her argument 
that perceptions of risk and danger are culturally 
determined, her final summation is remarkably 
unsurprising: ‘The concerns of the oracle 
questions show which areas of life were 
perceived as particularly likely to be sources of 
misfortune — marriage to the wrong person, 
travel, disease’. And as for the curse tablets, 
‘They demonstrate how in moments of 
particular crisis, other people were perceived as 
sources of risk’ (p. 235). One could have reached 
these same conclusions, at least in the case of 
the oracle texts, by employing a traditional 
theory-free philological approach, since the 
oracles themselves pretty obviously deal with 
concerns about marriage, travel, work, and 
disease. But the long and adventurous journey 
that Eidinow takes us on reveals a great deal 
besides this simple conclusion, and this 
important work sheds new light on the social, 
psychological, and emotional world of the 
ancient Greeks. 

MICHAEL ATTYAH FLOWER Princeton University 


FLOWER, MICHAEL ATTYAH. The seer in ancient 
Greece. xviii, 305 pp., illus., bibliogr. London, 
Berkeley: Univ. California Press, 2008. £23.95 
(cloth) 


In The seer in ancient Greece, Michael Flower 
considers many of the questions that have beset 
modern scholarship about the nature and role of 
seers (manteis) and divination in ancient Greece, 
as well as raising questions more rarely asked 
about the contemporary formation of the image 
of the seer. Much useful information is gathered 
here, including a thorough overview of the 
evidence for seers in warfare. Flower’s account 
of the ancient material covers most of the 
relevant texts, and is augmented by epigraphic 
and (beautifully reproduced) iconographic 
evidence. There are illuminating discussions to 
be found here (e.g. of oracular question types, 
pp. 101-2). 

Flower offers this book as the first to be 
written about seers. This is true insofar as he 
defines them as a profession that practised only 
divination, separate from others who made their 
living from a range of supernatural activities. 
His concern to identify this ideal type (p. 63), 


however, overrides evidence (acknowledged pp. 
22, 27ff., 66) that manteis seem to have offered 
other supernatural or ‘magical’ services. His 
discussion of ancient ‘magic’ and its relationship 
to ‘religion’ compresses recent scholarship on 
this subject, and does not consider how these 
categories — and attitudes towards them and 
their practitioners — developed. At one point he 
seems to suggest that the Greeks themselves 
used these categories — and that we know what 
they thought about them (p. 69). 

It is not always clear how the idealized seer 
fits Flower’s intention to describe the seers 
whom people consulted from day to day. 

Other comments made by the author suggest 
that his category of the seer comprises 
educated members of the elite, highly paid, 
well-respected, at the centre of Greek life — and 
male. (It is hard not to respond to the chapter 
about female seers, placed at the end of the 
book, as an after-thought; it focuses largely on 
the problems presented by the role of the Pythia 
at Delphi.) Flower’s description of the activities 
of manteis is thorough, and includes a 
provocative attempt to explore the performative 
aspects of divination, and the relationship 
between a seer and his clients. However, there 
are some inconsistencies in his analysis (e.g. the 
statement that they are not messengers of the 
gods, p. 30, is at variance with later discussions, 
p. 39, p. 79 and chap. 8), and the admirable 
attempt at building a typology of divination is 
not wholly clear. 

Flower draws on an impressive range of 
anthropological writings on African divination, 
using quotations to make, as well as support, his 
arguments. Even so, there is still room for a 
more sophisticated theoretical analysis. For 
example, he states that he will take a neutral 
approach to the evidence (p. 11) but does not 
discuss the difficulties of achieving such a stance. 
Two separate discussions about the question of 
the rationality of divination seem to come to 
different conclusions (pp. 13 and 105). Flower 
suggests that we use anthropological research 
on oracles to explore belief systems (p. 105), but 
does not examine crucial differences between 
the beliefs apparently underpinning ancient 
Greek divination and those that prompt the 
African divinatory practices that he cites, such as 
the Azande poison oracle. 

Flower underscores how one must read 
ancient texts in context and with care, but some 
of his textual analysis is puzzling: for example, 

a sensitive discussion of representations of 
divination in Euripides sits uneasily with the 
suggestion that a character’s speech might be 
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taken to represent the views of the playwright 
(p. 141, see also p. 210), while the ambiguity 
introduced by different sources is too swiftly 
dismissed (p. 18). There is also a tendency to 
take ancient accounts, especially those of 
Xenophon, at face value (e.g. pp. 112, 200). 
Flower’s description of the image-making of the 
seer examines the power of Homeric precedent 
in the conscious shaping of both literary 
accounts and behaviour. It draws particular 
attention to the intriguing role of the individual 
seer in this process, but could perhaps lay more 
emphasis on the role of wider cultural 
influences, which unconsciously shape common 
understandings. 

The specialist may find him- or herself 
frustrated by lack of detail (in particular by 
assertions of ‘what is generally thought’ without 
adequate supporting citations), and might 
prefer, in parts, a more nuanced account of the 
difficulties presented by both the evidence and 
modern attempts to make sense of it. However, 
for both newcomer and specialist this book 
covers much relevant evidence, provides a useful 
compilation of the work of leading ancient 
historians and anthropologists in this area, and 
offers stimulating insights into the figure of the 
seer. 

ESTHER EIDINOW University of Oxford 


Art and archaeology 


GOSDEN, CHRIS & FRANCES LARSON. Knowing 
things: exploring the collections at the Pitt 
Rivers Museum 1884-1945. xv, 261 pp., figs, 
tables, illus., bibliogr. Oxford: Univ. Press, 
2007. £55.00 (cloth) 


This book is the product of the Relational 
Museum — a research project conducted in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum that set out to explore the 
network of connections around the collections 
from the period of the museum’s inception to 
1945. It consists of a series of chapters on the 
collections and their collectors, rather than any 
comprehensive history of the museum. From the 
outset, we are reminded that objects are central 
to the way humans understand their world and 
other people in it, so that knowledge and 
identity are partly social and partly material. As a 
system of connections, the museum can be 
understood as a pivotal site for driving a large 
and complex set of relationships between 
people who made, used, and exchanged 
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objects, and those who transacted these objects 
on their way to the Pitt Rivers Museum. The 
authors show how this relational model of the 
museum is constantly in a state of flux as people 
move in and out of the museum and objects 
pass in and out of their hands, constantly in 
motion — leading to the gradual expansion of 
the collections as we know them today. Given 
the general impression that the Pitt Rivers 
Museum is a type of time capsule, left in its 

late nineteenth-century state, what is striking 

is how this book underlines the changes to 

the collections over the last 120 years, even 
though this seems to be unknown to many 
today. 

The authors’ research draws on archival 
materials and the digital records of the museum. 
Of particular originality, they employ the 
museum’s computer collections management 
database to interesting effect, creating a series of 
statistical analyses and pie charts of collecting 
records plotting out when certain types of 
objects were collected and in what year, as well 
as numbers of objects accessioned from a 
particular place over a ten-year period. For 
example, we learn through the database the 
composition of Henry Balfour’s collection, the 
first curator of the Pitt Rivers: it consisted mainly 
of European objects (52 per cent), followed 
by African (22 per cent) and then Asian 
(15 per cent). 

At the core of this project are key figures in 
the museum’s history who pursued collecting as 
a form of scientific inquiry: Pitt Rivers, Balfour, 
Tylor, Beatrice Blackwood, Charles and Brenda 
Seligman, John Henry Hutton. Each character is 
assigned a one-page biography, a snapsnot of 
their life in the museum. While this mode of 
presentation offers little to scholars interested in 
European collectors, what is more revealing is 
when the authors discuss the enchainment of 
the key figures in a network of relations with a 
myriad of other collectors and curators. Such a 
focus demonstrates how personal friendships 
and collecting preferences shaped the nature 
of the collections, and how changing ideas 
about the nature of material culture constantly 
shifted the boundaries between archaeology 
and anthropology. 

The book is filled with examples of how 
collections were acquired through social 
networking: for instance, we are told how 
Balfour’s interest in fire pistons arose from a 
concern with the dispersal of this technology 
across Southeast Asia. Archival research reveals 
how a network of personal acquaintances and 
correspondence led to the amassing of fire 
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pistons on Balfour’s behalf so that he could 
pursue his inquiry further. 

This book will be of interest to those who 
want to learn more about the history of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, particularly those who have a 
specific interest in the relation between 
university museums and academic 
anthropology. It covers the early intellectual 
ideas associated with ethnographic objects and 
reminds us of the university museum as akin to 
a laboratory space: a site of problem-based 
research and learning. It contains a number of 
illustrations from the notes of the curators, 
providing a useful insight into the 
anthropological theories of Tylor, Balfour, and 
others. Yet, while this book repeatedly comes 
back to assert the significance of the nature 
between people and things, it is invariably the 
people whom we learn about. Indeed, while we 
learn that Balfour — trained in anatomy and 
morphology — dissected and described objects 
in order to understand the collection better, 
readers will most certainly feel that they still 
know as much (or as little) about those objects 
that compose the collections and the indigenous 
histories of their makers as they did before 
reading this book. 

GRAEME WERE University College London 


GREENE, CANDACE S. & RUSSELL THORNTON 
(eds). The year the stars fell: Lakota winter 
counts at the Smithsonian. xii, 347 pp., Maps, 
plates, illus., bibliogr. London, Lincoln: Univ. 
Nebraska Press, 2007. £25.00 (cloth) 


This informative and beautifully produced and 
illustrated book examines a number of ‘winter 
counts’ together on a chronological basis. It 
takes its title from the Lakota name for the 
winter of 1833-4, when the Leonid meteor 
shower was seen in the Plains. It includes many 
black and white and coloured plates. By 
presenting a number of counts together, it aims 
to produce a better basis for historical 
reconstruction. 

The term ‘winter count’ translates the Lakota 
waniyetu wowapi, probably more accurately 
meaning ‘winter writing’ or ‘winter picture’, the 
word for winter — waniyetu — also denoting 
‘year’. These are chronicles kept by individuals 
(‘keepers’) among the Lakota and other Plains 
peoples recording important events for a 
particular ‘band’ or tioshpaye by the year in 
pictorial form. Thus a winter count consists of a 
sequence of pictures, each one portraying a 
particular event for a particular year. The oldest 


counts were written on buffalo hide, using 
natural colouring materials, arranged in a spiral 
form with the first at the centre and others 
following outwards. Later counts were produced 
with European material on paper, canvas, or 
linen, using manufactured colouring materials 
and often in horizontal lines. Some of these go 
back as far as the 1600s, though the majority 
begin in the 1770s (p. 4). The editors mention 
that, although there are a great many counts, 
most can be assigned to a small number of 
winter count independent traditions or ‘cycles’ 
(p. 10). The counts treated are named after the 
Lakota keeper, or, if he is not known, the owner 
or original location. They include American 
Horse, Battiste Good, Cloud Shield, Hardin, Iron 
Dog, Lone Dog, Long Soldier, Major Bush, Mato 
Sapa, No Ears, Northern, Rosebud, Swift Bear, 
Swift Dog, The Flame, The Swan, and White 
Cow Killer. A useful diagram on p. 13 shows the 
time overlap of the seventeen counts referred to 
in the volume, the earliest being that of Battiste 
Good, covering the years 1700-1875. 

The history of the available versions is 
interesting since what we have (pp. 15-16) is 
often a photograph or copy made by a 
researcher of an original Indian-owned version 
on hide or an artist’s reconstruction on buffalo 
hide, made from a copy. However, as the editors 
point out, winter counts are part of a dynamic 
tradition, since a count would often be buried 
with its owner at his death along with other 
personal possessions. In preparation for that, 
copies were made by an apprentice, usually a 
son or nephew, and thus a count would cover 
more than one lifespan (p. 2). The editors also 
note that the counts may have been compiled 
from earlier oral traditions and that many 
scholars think that the physical objects now 
extant were not produced until the nineteenth 
century (p. 3). 

The book has two prefaces, one by each 
editor, an introduction to the subject, an 
account of winter counts in the Smithsonian, an 
account of a winter count from the Rosebud, a 
detailed 229-page account and display of the 
counts, a section on counts from other Plains 
tribes, an afterword by Emil Her Many Horses, 

a bibliography and an index. 

The introduction refers to earlier studies in 
detail, putting the present volume in context 
and detailing the history of the collection and 
recording of these counts. It also gives 
information on other record-keeping traditions, 
including petroglyphs and biographical 
drawings that recorded the brave deeds of men, 
including war honours, successful hunts, and 
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interaction with spirits, which could be recorded 
on tipis, clothing, paper, or in ledger books. 
These latter often include narrative or 
commentary in Lakota written in the Latin script, 
writing having been introduced in the 1880s by 
missionaries. A good example is Lakota warrior 
by Joseph White Bull (1968). 

Chapter 2 has photographs of counts from 
the Smithsonian and also of some of the keepers 
of these counts. Chapter 3 gives an account of a 
count discovered in California in 1998, which 
had probably been collected in the 1800s by 
John Alvin Anderson, a photographer and 
merchant associated with the Rosebud 
Reservation. 

The display of the counts begins on p. 71 in 
chapter 4, starting with the year 1700-1 and 
ending in 1920-1, also including Battiste Good’s 
‘Earlier Entries’, which include multiple-year 
entries between 901 and 1700, each covering 
periods of approximately 100 years. 

Chapter 5 covers in brief calendars from the 
Kiowa, Blackfeet, and Mandan. The afterword by 
Emil Her Many Horses presents her personal 
count for the years 1999-2005. 

BRUCE INGHAM School of Oriental and African 
Studies 


HAMILAKIS, YANNIS. The nation and its ruins: 
antiquity, archaeology, and national 
imagination in Greece. xxii, 352 pp., illus., 
bibliogr. Oxford: Univ. Press, 2007. £60.00 
(cloth) 


Over the past quarter-century, anthropological 
students of nationalism have paid close attention 
to the Greek case. The nation and its ruins adds a 
distinctive new voice and vision. The author, an 
archaeologist, addresses a yawning lacuna: the 
materiality (or tactility) of the antiquarian 
landscape in which a heterogeneous population 
ultimately acquired a visceral sense of 
belonging. Hamilakis shows how the ideological 
imperatives of the emergent nation-state 
channelled what was already a strong 
attachment to the physical remains of the past, 
recasting admiration for the feats of distant 
predecessors as pride in a past at once newly 
ancestral and vividly present. 

Hamilakis emphasizes that the context of that 
transformation was Western colonialism (the 
condition that | have elsewhere dubbed 
‘crypto-colonial’ — a celebration of national 
independence on terms dictated by powerful 
outsiders). He pursues his ingeniously duplex 
evocation of touch and empire through a series 
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of case studies: the establishment of 
archaeological institutes by both foreigners and 
Greeks; the entailment of the modernist science 
of archaeology in the creation of national 
cultural consensus; the role of Manolis 
Andronikos, discoverer of the ‘royal’ tombs of 
Vergina, in reinforcing the Greek incorporation 
of Macedonia in the nationalist programme; the 
re-use of archaeology by the fascist Metaxas 
regime; the reproduction of classical antiquities 
among leftist dissidents; and the battle over the 
Elgin Marbles (with lucid re-telling of the late 
Melina Mercouri’s campaign for their restitution 
and of the subsequent transformation of the 
Greek position from insistence on national 
ownership to arguments based on aesthetic 
context and completeness). 

Hamilakis also adds a new challenge to 
simplistic separations of the modern from the 
pre-modern. While his use of the latter term 
seems inconsistent with his own stated 
opposition to allochronic and exoticizing 
formulations, his identification of symbolic and 
sensory underpinnings in the modernist project 
— notably in Andronikos’ ‘shamanic’ evocation of 
dreams and of the sense of touch — is, while not 
wholly novel (arguments against the rationality 
of the bureaucratic nation-state recognize 
precisely this point), useful in explaining how 
archaeology so successfully pervaded the 
collective Greek imagination of a shared national 
past. He also makes space for the sometimes 
tactically disguised divergences, couched always 
within the shared idiom of Hellenic antiquity and 
increasingly dominated by the fusion of the 
classical with the Byzantine that he dubs 
‘indigenous Hellenism’, between those who 
espoused the virulent anti-communism of the 
Cold War state and those who believed instead 
that the heroic struggle of the oppressed 
working class and leftist intellectuals revived the 
ancient spirit — a spirit the dissidents also 
perceived, from their own perspective, in such 
antiquities as the columns of Sounion that 
loomed out of the mists at the harshly 
disciplined prison island of Makronisos. 

Hamilakis is an erudite and elegant writer 
(though he should have been better served by 
his copy-editor). He has begun to build an 
original bridge between new anthropological 
work on the senses and one of the most 
conservative intellectual communities in Europe. 
Wisely refusing either to join the increasingly 
unconvincing chorus predicting the demise of 
nationalism or the equally crass fad of 
condemning it outright, he none the less 
succeeds in delicately probing its ironic internal 
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contradictions and in tracing these to the 
colonial forces that the archaeological 
establishment itself resists acknowledging. Such 
acknowledgement, as he shows, would subvert 
the nationalists’ key claims to Europeanness and 
uniqueness (and, one might add, would expose 
the racist overtones that the crypto-colonial 
dynamic has successfully injected into 
indigenous heritage discourses such as the 
hostile reception, which he notes, of Bernal’s 
Black Athena). 

It is a pity that, as a self-declared 
non-ethnographer, Hamilakis does not offer a 
detailed account of how tactility is sustained in 
everyday encounters with the landscape; 
anthropologists can now bring visual techniques 
to the study of both those interactions and their 
transmission. Occasionally, too, he exaggerates, 
as when he curiously insists that archaeology 
was more important than folklore in establishing 
Greek national identity (pp. 86, 148). Such 
generalizations represent a double fallacy: on 
the one hand, they buy into the bureaucratic 
state’s rhetoric of precision, as, ironically, does 
Hamilakis’s narrow reading (p. 105) of 
‘monumental time’ as straightforwardly 
descriptive rather than as a labile discursive 
device; on the other, they perpetuate precisely 
the simplistic material-symbolic dichotomy that 
he elsewhere effectively undermines. Some may 
similarly wonder whether his emphasis on 
tactility reproduces the exceptionalist celebration 
— ironically instantiating ‘indigenous Hellenism’? 
— of Greeks-as-feeling-Mediterranean-people. His 
otherwise magnificently crafted argument 
deserves both a readership extending well 
beyond regional specializations and, 
concomitantly, better protection from such 
presumably unworthy misprision. 

MICHAEL HERZFELD Harvard University 


HOUSTON, STEPHEN, DAVID STUART & KARL 
TAUBE. The memory of bones: body, being, 
and experience among the Classic Maya. 

324 pp., illus., bibliogr. Austin: Univ. Texas 
Press, 2006. $55.00 (cloth) 


The memory of bones, penned by two 
epigraphers and an iconographer, is not about 
bones but rather about the Classic Maya bodies 
— and the persons — that they once supported. 
The title is taken loosely from Mexican poet 
Octavio Paz: ‘a memory of other bones, a 
glimpse that touches, and words that burn’. In 
the preamble, the authors overview the varied 
intellectual threads underlying their investigation 


of how the Maya viewed and represented the 
human body, especially the bodies of their 
dynasts: the body ‘allows a fundamental reach 
toward empathy and an entrée into past 
experience’; it ‘provides insights ... about the 
intersection of body and cosmos, being, spirit, 
and vitality’ (p. 2). 

The book is organized into eight chapters, 
plus the preamble and an epilogue. Much of the 
content of seven of these sections has appeared 
elsewhere with Houston as lead author. Chapter 
1 introduces Maya bodies and the themes of 
later chapters: ‘skin and surface; head, torso, 
and extremities; fluids, energies, and internal 
parts; ... sex, sexuality, and gender’ (p. 1). This 
introduction is tough-going, as much of the text 
is a terse itemization of various terms — from the 
expected (face, foot, male) to the unexpected 
(snot, drool, earwax) — in multiple Mayan 
languages. Chapter 2, ‘Bodies and portraits’, is 
an easier read, exploring the central theme of 
‘self and personhood’ beginning with the widely 
occurring and long-lived terms winik (man, 
human, person) and baah (body, head, face; 
image). Consideration of these terms leads to 
analysis of Maya beliefs in ‘vitalizing energies’ 
such as the soul and companion spirit (way), 
and ultimately to the equation between the ruler 
and personification of time. 

Chapter 3, ‘Ingestion’, focuses on the social 
role of eating and consumption among the 
Maya, with due attention to the roles of cacao, 
maize dough and tamales, tobacco, and 
fermented beverages. These foodstuffs appear 
regularly in palace scenes painted on 
polychrome pottery, indicating conspicuous 
consumption at courtly feasts. So, too, do 
images of enemas — accompanied by ‘signs of 
jollity and merriment, along with music by small 
orchestras’ (p. 117) — and occasional vomiting. 

Chapter 4, ‘Senses’, begins with an 
introduction to ‘synesthesia’: visual signs 
signalling other sensations not received visually. 
The authors then move to the words and images 
that convey Maya concerns with smell, sound 
and hearing (including speech), sight, and, to a 
lesser extent, taste and touch. All these 
channelled Maya perception and cognition of 
their world, and allow glimpses into those 
perceptions. Thus they also, in many respects, 
form the basis for the other chapters in the 
book. Chapter 5 treats ‘Emotions’, which 
modern viewers must try to interpret through 
the lens of empathy. Emotional affect was not 
conveyed through classic texts but rather 
through imagery, and is evident in five 
categories: terror of captives; drunken abandon; 
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lust; humour/ridicule; and, rarely, grief/ 
mourning. The imagery suggests that the 
Maya ‘unquestionably found an ideal in 
unexpressed emotion and rigid self-control’ 
(p. 198), with emotional expression more 
associated with sub-humanity. 

Chapter 6, ‘Dishonor’, addresses escalating 
patterns of humiliating captives and ‘erotic 
degradation’, both — particularly the latter — 
involving explicit phallic imagery. “Words on 
wings’, the evocative title of chapter 7, addresses 
the polyvalency of the word muut, meaning 
both ‘bird’ and ‘news’ or tidings’: birds, in Maya 
mythology and iconography, represent oracular 
messengers. Finally, in chapter 8, the authors 
refer to performative activities, including dance, 
music and instruments, and masked costumery. 
The Maya exhibited a sophisticated knowledge 
of musicology and staging for processions, 
dances, and other contexts for the music of their 
rattles, flutes, trumpets, and many kinds of 
drums, all made of pottery, shells, gourds, and 
bone. 

The memory of bones is lavishly illustrated 
with scenes from polychrome pottery and 
murals (regrettably not in colour) and line 
drawings of glyphs, stelae, and graffiti, bringing 
Maya senses, body-parts, and other themes to 
visual reality. Discussions are amplified by 
cross-cultural analogies and references to 
philosophy and literature, thereby situating the 
Maya in broader humanistic contexts. An 
important point, often restated, is that classic 
representations of the body and being are 
decidedly androcentric: Maya painters, sculptors, 
and scribes were male, and thus imagery was 
coloured by a male gaze. | read the volume with 
rapt attention and prodigious admiration for the 
erudition of its authors. It will be immensely 
appealing to archaeologists, art historians, 
linguists, and others who are captivated by the 
Classic Maya and their stunning representations 
of the human form painted or carved with their 
unique melding of reverence, humour, and 
disgust. 

PRUDENCE M. RICE Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 


LEICK, GWENDOLYN (ed.). The Babylonian 
world. xxi, 590 pp., maps, illus., bibliogrs. 
London, New York: Routledge, 2007. £135.00 
(cloth) 


The reviewed book presents another volume in 
the ‘Routledge Worlds’ series, offering a 
thorough account of the ‘Babylonian world’. 
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Gwendolyn Leick succeeded in bringing together 
an international group of eminent scholars, each 
of whom covered a topic according to his or her 
focus and speciality. Thus, we have at our 
disposal thirty-eight articles on various aspects 
of the Babylonian universe, providing insight 
into its complexity and richness. 

The contributions are arranged in seven parts 
devoted in logical sequence to the most 
important segments of the ‘world’, so as to give 
as broad, and at the same time transparent, a 
picture as possible. The first part, ‘Land and land 
use’, explores the necessities which served as 
the basis for development of the urban 
Mesopotamian civilization. We find here 
discussions of agriculture and husbandry, its 
characteristic methods and inventive approaches 
that ensured continual flourishing of the 
Mesopotamian economy; of the complex and 
changing relations of cities to the hinterland; of 
skilled agricultural management in the middle 
Euphrates region, whose environment, distinct 
from the alluvial plain of southern Babylonia, 
called for different treatment; and finally of the 
Mesopotamian landscape’s hallmarks, the cities, 
their layout, public buildings, spaces, amenities, 
defensive systems, and residential quarters. 

This is followed by a section called ‘Material 
culture’, starting with an article on tradition and 
innovation of architectural methods applied to 
shaping and re-shaping the outer form of 
Babylonian cities (with examples from the Old 
Babylonian period) as well as their most 
prominent public buildings, and on the stability 
and change of settlement and social patterns 
closely connected with it. The next study is 
devoted to perhaps the most characteristic 
representatives of Babylonian material culture, 
the cylinder seals. It examines the materials from 
which they were made, the techniques used for 
their production during three periods of 
Babylonian history (Old Babylonian, Kassite, 
Neo-Babylonian), as well as the meaning of 
scenes depicted and inscriptions carved. The 
article is full of splendid photographs of 
discussed seals and their impressions on clay. 

The following contributions deal with items 
which were subject to exchange with foreign 
countries. First, raw materials (various sorts 
of metals, stones, wood, ivory, shell, and 
aromatic substances), notoriously lacking in 
Mesopotamia, that had to be imported, 
particularly from areas to the southeast and east 
of the alluvial plain as well as from the region on 
the shore of the Persian Gulf, are discussed here. 
Second, the techniques of weaving and 
decorating textiles, one of the major export 
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articles, are analysed. The section continues with 
an article on visual art in various contexts 
(monumental, votive, on boundary stones and 
city architecture) and ends with a discussion of 
all documented kinds of food and drink enjoyed 
by the Babylonians. 

The third section, ‘Economic life’, opens with 
a general overview of basic strategies exercised 
to organize the economy effectively, from the 
earliest phases down to the second millennium 
BC, and with an examination of the lens through 
which we perceive them. It is followed by two 
articles on Old Babylonian economy focusing on 
the changes developed at that time and on their 
consequences. Next comes an analysis of the 
Neo- and Late Babylonian economy. First a 
general one, describing the segments, 
institutions, and groups involved, and then a 
more specific one offering an insight into the 
history and dealings of the wealthy and 
influential Egibi family. 

The fourth part, ‘Society and politics’, follows 
the preceding one smoothly by aiming at the 
people and institutions creating and sustaining 
the economy. It consists of articles on the 
composition of Mesopotamian society in the 
Early Dynastic period (monarch, elites, 
commoners, slaves) and the roles of its 
respective strata; on the most essential 
institutions controlling and fostering the 
majority of economic activities throughout 
Mesopotamian history — the palace and temple; 
and on the closely connected personality of the 
king, his ideology and efforts to maintain social 
order. The last two contributions, meanwhile, 
analyse the roles of two specific social groups: 
the Arameans and Chaldeans in the first 
millennium BC; and women from the Old 
Babylonian period onwards. 

In the next section, ‘Religion’, the discussion 
shifts from social structures to the supernatural 
realm, the pillar of Mesopotamian worldview. It 
opens with an examination of the role of female 
deities in Nippur under the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, before moving on to a superb treatment 
of the development of the famous goddess 
Inana/Ishtar’s image in Mesopotamian religious 
thought throughout millennia. Various aspects 
of the most important Babylonian male deity, 
Marduk, are then discussed. The last two 
contributions deal with divination and 
anti-witchcraft techniques used to predict the 
future and to ward off evil, drawing on the 
exceptionally rich cuneiform literature devoted 
to these subjects. 

These issues are intimately linked to topics 
treated in the following part, ‘Intellectual life: 


cuneiform writing and learning’, where the most 
famous themes of Mesopotamian intellectual 
endeavour — namely medicine, prolific 
letter-writing, mathematics, compiling of lexical 
lists to fathom the world and to educate, the 
tradition of exquisite literary works such as the 
Gilgamesh Epic, astrology and astronomy, and 
the emphasis on preservation and transmission 
of cuneiform learning, culminating in the Late 
Babylonian period — come to the fore in seven 
brilliant articles. 

The book is aptly closed by a section on 
‘International relations: Babylonia and the 
Ancient Near Eastern World’. Complex 
interactions between ancient Near Eastern 
superpowers (Babylonia, Egypt, Hatti, Assyria) as 
well as minor players (Ugarit, Emar, Judah, etc.) 
of the mid-second millennium BC down to the 
Achaemenid period (Persian empire) are 
described in six articles looking at Babylonia 
from the perspective of its foreign partners 
and/or adversaries. 

In conclusion, we should congratulate the 
editor on her choice of essential and interesting 
topics dealt with by some of the most 
competent scholars in a fresh, readable and 
most up-to-date way. The publisher’s fitting and 
elegant book design is also to be greatly 
appreciated. This volume is a must for 
anybody interested in ancient Mesopotamia. 

LUDEK VACIN School of Oriental and African 
Studies 


RAINBIRD, PAUL. The archaeology of islands. xvi, 
200 pp., maps, illus., bibliogr. Cambridge: 
Univ. Press, 2007. £40.00 (cloth), £14.99 
(paper) 


This is a short and concise book introducing an 
archaeology of islands, or rather an archaeology 
of the seas between them. Rainbird argues 
persuasively that a study of islands is a study of 
movement as migrating humans spread across 
the islands by way of land-bridges, sail, rowboat, 
or by floating and drifting. As such, this is an 
interesting and engaging introduction to this 
sub-discipline for the anthropologist/ 
archaeologist, and an introduction to the 
delights of archaeology for the new reader. 
Before sampling an archaeology of some of 
the seven seas, Rainbird introduces us to the 
conceptualization of islands, variously: oases in 
metaphorical deserts; promised lands; isolated 
‘backwaters’; graveyards and quarantine zones; 
prisons and plantations; laboratories; colonies; 
and communication chains to the mainland. 
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Islands have always been especially attractive to 
anthropologists pursuing a thesis of diffusion 
with their unsullied societies (Radcliffe-Brown 

in the Andamans and Malinowski in the 
Trobriands). They still capture the Western (and 
Gallic) imagination, as Gilles Deleuze suggests 
that the movement embodied in islands is ‘the 
consciousness of the earth and ocean’ (p. 1). 
Furthermore, islands have a distinctive 
socio-geography as bounded places linked by 
skills of locomotion; colonies illustrating theories 
of dispersal; places and spaces with maritime 
cultural landscapes; and maritime community 
members with a differential synaesthesia and 
embodiment (the tastescape of salt on the wind 
to detect land; the flow of the sea felt through 
the testicles to note currents and tides). In 
between these places are gendered spaces — 
women are linked to the land and men to the 
sea. 

Rainbird goes on to present evidence from 
several key islands: Malta, a key Mediterranean 
island, was settled in the Neolithic period (5000 
BC). Excavations reveal temples and embarkation 
points suggesting that Malta was a pilgrimage 
island as well as a trading point. Elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean, Rainbird suggests that seas 
such as the Aegean be classed as seas within 
seas, as ‘nurseries’ where seafaring skills can be 
honed close to a coast. We read, next, of 
Pohnpei and the Eastern Carolines in Oceania, 
where island colonization patterns fit the 
direction of the prevailing winds but were more 
deliberate than previously thought. Pohnpei was 
settled 2,000-2,500 years ago and has remains 
such as breakwaters, mortuary structures, 
tunnels, and an extensive tidal canal system, 
giving it the label ‘Venice of the Pacific’. Rainbird 
then turns to Gotland off the Swedish coast, 
an island colonized by animals and humans 
following a land bridge in the Mesolithic period 
(9,000 years ago). On Gotland there is evidence 
of some 2,000 ‘ship settings’ from the Late 
Bronze Age which prefigure Viking ship burials. 
These are ‘ships of the dead’, cremation 
structures which show how important the sea 
was to the island’s inhabitants. Finally, Rainbird 
presents us with the Atlantic archipelago of 
Britain and Ireland, conceptual mainlands for 
many of us, a notion that contrasts with islands 
of similar size such as Tasmania, which is 
conceptualized by inhabitants and outsiders as 
an island (p. 141). Again, Rainbird focuses upon 
the movement of people, domesticated animals, 
and planting and pottery practices, which 
spread from the Continent in the Late Mesolithic 
period, with the development of Ireland echoing 
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that of Gotland. At this time, there were islands 
off the Scottish coast (Rum, Orkney, and the 
Outer Hebrides), with Ireland emerging from a 
post-glacial tie to Britain. It is thought that some 
of the smaller islands themselves would have 
been held up as ‘daymarks’, navigation 
monuments such as Ailsa Craig at the mouth to 
the Firth of Clyde. In the Irish Sea, hide-covered 
currachs and long log boats were used for trade 
and travel, styles of small boat still in use 
because of their lightness, buoyancy, and 
beaching strengths. And Celtic was possibly 
the trade language linking the region further. 
The sea, between the islands, can thus 
become the means by which communities 
are able to communicate between each other. 
JONATHAN SKINNER Queen’s University Belfast 


SELLET, FREDERIC, RUSSELL GREAVES & 
PeI-LIN YU (eds). Archaeology and 
ethnoarchaeology of mobility. xvii, 290 pp., 
figs, tables, illus., bibliogrs. Gainesville: Univ. 
Press of Florida, 2006. $65.00 (cloth) 


Archaeology and ethnoarchaeology of mobility is a 
no-nonsense book which does exactly what it 
says on the cover. The twelve contributions are 
equally divided into two sections looking at 
ethnoarchaeological mobility and archaeological 
studies of mobility, with case studies ranging 
from Australia to Portugal via Kazakhstan, 
Madagascar, and Sulawesi. Mobility is of course 
a perennial archaeological favourite, and some 
very familiar names and themes leap from the 
contents page. But an initial impression of yet 
another unreconstructedly positivist collection of 
essays on the archaeological signatures of 
logistical vs collecting foraging strategies is 
quickly dispelled: notable and very welcome in 
many of the contributions is an emphasis on the 
complexity of real-world mobility and its 
material culture signatures. 

The ethnoarchaeological papers continually 
undermine simplistic definitions of settlement 
and mobility: Binford questions the validity of 
the ubiquitous ‘band’ concept, while Greaves 
focuses on the complexity of subsistence 
practices, which defy simple characterization and 
are associated with highly flexible and variable 
social arrangements — of which mobility is only 
one. The theme is developed by Alvard’s 
contribution as well as by Kelly, Poyer, and 
Tucker, who stress the contingent, ‘mosaic’ 
nature of change in mobility patterns. As Politis 
demonstrates, then, multiple levels of analysis 
are necessary — including material culture and 
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campsite information — but also less obvious 
factors such as behaviour and ideology that are 
often ignored by monolithic archaeological 
and/or ecological approaches. 

All this is given weight (and impressive 
readability) by the extent to which the chapters 
contain primary data, making the volume an 
excellent source of information on a wide variety 
of temporalities of mobility in diverse 
geographical and social populations. It is also 
welcome to see some — if not exactly new, then 
certainly less mainstream — methodologies being 
utilized. Researchers into mobility have been 
surprisingly slow to embrace the potential of GIS 
(Craig and Chagnon) and GPS and imaging data 
(Alvard), and it is nice to see them represented 
here as part of a genuinely broad-spectrum 
approach to archaeological analysis. 

After this excellent start it was perhaps 
inevitable that the archaeological section of the 
book would be something of a disappointment. 
The vagaries of preservation of the 
archaeological record do not often permit the 
richness of context of the ethnoarchaeological 
case studies, and although the authors here take 
a laudably stoical and practical approach to the 
comparative paucity of their data, a reader might 
be forgiven for wondering where a little more 
intellectual boldness might have taken some of 
these contributions. Nevertheless, the collection 
as a whole is strong, particularly in its diversity 
of methodological approaches and geographical 
and temporal foci. It was a welcome surprise to 
find work on osteological evidence, for example 
(Ogilvie), a potentially valuable resource on 
mobility all too often banished to specialized 
osteological volumes, where their insight is 
overlooked by mainstream archaeologists. 

A broad-scale survey of Kazahstani pastoral 
mobility through time (Chang), while reading 
very much like a work in progress, offers an 
interesting insight into an unfamiliar region, 
although | was disappointed to find that Yu’s 
paper did not really get to grips with the 
Japanese data as | had hoped. The evidence itself 
was skimmed over only very briefly in a piece 
about projectile technology that seemed only 
tangential to mobility. The final three papers, 

by Sellet, Thackers, and Veth, are much more 
traditional archaeological analyses of prehistoric 
hunter-gatherers and perhaps make a more 
obvious counterpoint to the ethnoarchaeological 
section of the book; all three strongly advocate 
consideration of lithic and other data in their 
socio-geographical context, and highlight how a 
variety of lines of archaeological evidence can be 
drawn together to give a much fuller insight into 


mobility among prehistoric groups than simply 
slotting sites and ‘cultures’ into pre-defined and 
over-simply characterized definitions. 

Taken as a whole, then, the volume is a very 
strong one. The ethnoarchaeological section in 
particular contains some valuable primary data, 
while my disappointment with the 
archaeological contributions stems from a 
general (and probably unavoidable) brevity, 
rather than any fundamental flaws in the essays 
themselves. The result is an inevitably curtailed 
presentation of the relevant data and lacks the 
kind of extended discussion of the authors’ 
conclusions, however tentative, that | would 
have liked. Nevertheless — and regardless of the 
sheer weight of previous work on the subject — 
this collection more than deserves a place on the 
shelves of anyone working on mobility. 

FIONA COWARD Royal Holloway, University of 
London 


Development and economic 
anthropology 


IKEYA, KAZUNOBU & ELLIOT FRATKIN (eds). 
Pastoralists and their neighbors in Asia and 
Africa. iv, 242 pp., maps, tables, figs, illus., 
bibliogrs. Osaka: National Museum of 
Ethnology, 2005. (paper) 


This book emerged out of a conference session 
on ‘Socio-economic interaction between 
pastoralists and other groups’ at the 
International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, Tokyo, 2002. It would 
probably have been improved if the editors had 
been slightly more rigorous in choosing which 
papers to select for publication. Although some 
are fascinating and present intriguing analysis, 
others are very descriptive and superficial. A 
third group present incredibly detailed accounts 
of movements, personal histories, or 
household-level data but completely fail to 
analyse these accounts and go beyond them to 
discuss their implications and interpretations. 
The book has the admirable aim of 
examining the diversity of links between 
pastoralists and non-pastoralists and doing this 
in the very diverse contexts of Eastern and 
Southern Africa and Asia (Mongolia, Siberia, 
India, and Nepal). Although each chapter is 
self-contained (a little more cross-referencing 
would have been helpful), both the introductory 
chapter by Ikeya and Fratkin and a further 
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comparative chapter by Fratkin pull together 
and synthesize many of the emerging issues, 
demonstrating the critically important roles of 
political economy and human ecology in 
shaping pastoralist lives and livelihoods in both 
continents, despite the apparently very diverse 
contexts. A common theme is how, under 
enormously diverse political regimes and 
economic histories, privatization of common 
pasture lands is undermining the mobility and 
flexibility of many pastoralist populations and 
often forcing the forging of new economic 
relationships with non-pastoral populations. 
Here the flexibility of pastoral production 
systems takes new forms in terms of developing 
and exploiting these new relationships and 
finding new ways of using livestock production 
within viable livelihoods. 

Some chapters seriously expand our 
interpretation of the idea of pastoralism. In other 
chapters we are introduced to the ready 
responses of pastoralists to new opportunities 
and markets. All the pastoralist populations 
represented in this book have significant 
economic and social relations with other 
non-pastoralist groups, however apparently 
isolated they might at first seem to be, and some 
chapters demonstrate the dynamism of these old 
and new relationships, such as those of the 
Turkaan coming to terms with and exploiting 
the implantation of a huge refugee camp on 
their territory (Ohta). 

The book never really hangs together. 

It is marred by very poor translation and 
proofreading — which at times is merely irritating 
but sometimes actually impedes understanding. 
Some consistency about how terms are rendered 
would have helped the non-specialist. It is hard 
to work out what sort of readership the book is 
aimed at. The relatively small number of scholars 
interested in pastoral production systems will 
find something of interest, but the wide 
geographical spread and the diversity of style 
and subject matter make it little more than a 
collection of papers with pastoralists as a central 
theme. 

SARA RANDALL University College London 


MITCHELL, WILLIAM P. Voices from the global 
margin: confronting poverty and inventing new 
lives in the Andes. xi, 268 pp., illus., bibliogr. 
Austin: Univ. Texas Press, 2006. $50.00 


(cloth), $21.95 (paper) 


This book is the result of reflection on over thirty 
years of ethnographic fieldwork in Peru, in both 
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the highlands and in Lima. Through the stories 
of five individuals and two couples, the different 
chapters give a broadly chronological account of 
the ways in which ordinary highlanders have 
lived their lives and responded to structural 
forces of demographic explosion, globalization, 
and poverty, and to the political crisis of the 
Peruvian civil war. In their turn, they also 
address thematic issues, of ethnicity, gender, 
economic change, and migration both within 
Peru and transnationally. Mitchell tells us that 
the book is meant to be accessible to the general 
reader and so explicitly avoids a great deal of 
discussion of anthropological literature, in favour 
of very personal, clear, vibrant, and intimate 
description of individual lives. 

As such, it is a successful book, which 
manages to evoke a sense of time passing, 
things changing, in response (in part) to the 
well-known criticisms of a certain generation of 
Andean ethnographers for presenting their 
subjects as somehow out of the flow of history 
or political economy. For Mitchell, the history of 
Peru appears to be the inevitable flow of 
increasing poverty, which is explained almost 
entirely by a combination of demographic 
pressures and the (largely unspecified) influence 
of globalization. Modernity is depicted as mostly 
about loss of culture — of the indigenous 
leadership institution of varayoc, of fiestas, and 
so on. Poverty comes to explain everything: 
gender relations and domestic violence, 
race/ethnicity, involvement in the civil war, 
migration, and so forth. None the less the book 
includes extremely important, detailed 
ethnographic data on how Andeans build 
livelihoods, and how their strategies have 
developed over time. So we have some very 
useful information on the increase in ceramic 
manufacture in the highland town of San Pedro 
and on how that translated via migration to 
Lima; also on wage labour on the coast of Peru; 
on disputes over agrarian reform processes in 
the highlands; on migration to the United States; 
essentially on the myriad of livelihood strategies 
of ordinary Peruvians, and on how they are 
affected by shifts in the economy, both global 
and local. 

Mitchell is at his most powerful when he 
describes individual lives, bringing his research 
subjects to life through their stories and 
sometimes specific interview material; and 
through a description of his own role in their 
lives and the ways in which he gathered 
information about them. The chapters are on 
occasion slightly imbalanced: one period in each 
individual or couple’s life is described in detail 
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and the reader is then brought up to date in a 
fairly sketchy way, but it is evident that this is 
down to the patchy nature of ethnographic data. 
Indeed, the book also works as a description of 
what ethnographers actually do in the field, 
what ethnographic fieldwork feels like, and how 
it aggregates over time. By the end, the reader 
has a clear sense of what the family networks 
were like that brought Mitchell to particular 
informants and them to his book, and how the 
experiences of his informants varied for different 
generations, and so on. Mitchell also gives a 
frank and enlightening account of his own 
movements and concerns: for example, a 
recurring theme of alcohol consumption is at 
one point linked to his own problems with 
alcohol. Fortunately, he goes into no more detail 
than that, and leaving such things unspecified 
means that the book stays just the right side of 
the line between a personal account and a 
confessional. 

The three final chapters on the civil war are 
extremely evocative, insofar as they convey very 
effectively the complications, coercions, 
betrayals, and messiness of the situation. The 
devastation wrought by Sendero and the 
military comes across constantly, in many 
different ways. At times the individuals of each 
chapter are made to stand for something greater 
than can really be sustained: ‘Triga’, for 
example, only briefly dabbled in the drug trade, 
but his story becomes somehow emblematic of 
the imbrication of drugs and terrorism in one 
chapter. However, at others, the use of an 
individual story brings the conflict to life. For 
example, the chapter on ‘Anastasio’ illustrates 
very movingly the role of rumour, the 
ambiguities of political positioning, and 
self-presentation: perhaps he was trying to flee 
Sendero, perhaps he was actively opposing 
them — we are not sure. 

There is little analysis beyond the 
presentation of the individual stories, and no 
groundbreaking arguments, but Mitchell gives a 
highly effective, sensitive, and evocative 
presentation of people’s lives, and so the reader 
is given the space to make up his or her own 
mind about what the material speaks to. In 
many ways the method of making an argument 
through individual life stories is this book’s most 
interesting analytical move. Through it, we are 
given a real sense of the lives of Peruvian 
Andeans in the latter part of the twentieth 
century; and Mitchell’s book works well as an 
introductory text and for those already familiar 
with the region. 

SIAN LAZAR University of Cambridge 


RATH, GOVINDA CHANDRA (ed.). Tribal 
development in India: the contemporary debate. 
340 pp., maps, tables, figs, bibliogrs. 
London, New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2006. 
£15.99 (paper) 


Tribal development in South Asia links 
economics with the politics of recognition, 

and can co-opt preservation and heritage 
movements or campaigns for affirmative action 
or reservations. This collection of thirteen essays, 
carefully edited and introduced by Govinda 
Chandra Rath, adds to this often heated debate. 

The 83 million tribal peoples of India make 
up 8 per cent of the country’s total population, 
and belong to 461 officially recognized groups. 
Divided into four sections, this volume deals 
with the various approaches to tribal 
development since Indian independence, in 
particular: the crises of the welfare state; tribal 
autonomy movements which have emerged in 
reaction to centralized planning models; land 
alienation among tribal communities; and social 
opportunities and policy successes in tribal 
affairs. In his introduction, Rath concludes that 
‘the mainstream development model has limited 
impact on the people living at the periphery, 
specifically on tribes’ (p. 57), a failure all the 
more tragic given that it is precisely these 
marginalized citizens who have been the target 
of elaborate tribal welfare programmes. 

The editor’s chapter, on Nehru and Elwin’s 
perspectives on India’s tribes, draws out the 
commonalities and differences between these 
two seminal figures. One of the paradoxes of 
history is that ‘Elwin [had] wanted to keep 
the tribes in isolation, but now the tribes 
themselves claim their isolation in terms of 
socio-cultural identity and political sovereignty’ 
(p. 89). 

Barik reflects on the contradictions of and 
challenges to Indian policy-making with 
reference to the rehabilitation of refugees in the 
Koraput district of Orissa, and the failure of a 
project to resettle 35,000 displaced and 6,000 
tribal families. In Barik’s evaluation, this resulted 
in greater alienation through tribal-settler 
conflict. While the ‘positive trend in the case of 
Koraput is that the tribes have faith in the 
democratic process’, it is also the centralized 
planning initiatives that are ‘greatly responsible 
for the woes of the tribes’ (p. 107). 

The contribution by Fernandes is based on 
studies of development-induced displacement in 
Andhra Pradesh, Goa, Orissa, and West Bengal, 
with a particular focus on tribal women. 
Rehabilitation, he argues, means ‘re-establishing 
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the livelihood, culture and the remaining social 
inputs’ (p. 129), an agenda all too often 
forgotten in development initiatives. Basu’s 
paper assesses how far the aspirations of tribal 
people were fulfilled by the creation of the state 
of Jharkand in November 2000, and suggests 
that a form of ‘ethno-development’ based on 
cultural pluralism, internal self-determination, 
territorialism, and sustainability should shape 
future interventions. In conclusion, the author 
raises a fundamental question: ‘[C]an tribal 
development be achieved within the existing 
non-tribal state system?’ (p. 150). 

Sarkar’s contribution on the Rajbhanshis of 
north Bengal illustrates how their isolation from 
the development process coupled with their 
peripheral social status has driven them towards 
a movement for political autonomy. In this 
paper, in common with others in the volume, 
there exists a sense that tribalism is in some form 
antithetical to the development agenda. In a 
similar vein, Shankar’s article is a narrative on 
post-independence transformation among the 
Kol tribe of Uttar Pradesh, culminating in their 
eventual alienation from forest land. Shankar is 
avowedly interventionist: ‘[I]f the government 
can set apart even 1% of its budget every year 
towards the acquisition of good quality land for 
tribals, it would invariably help in bringing 
about a qualitative improvement’ (p. 180). 

In their paper on tribal movements in Kerala, 
Chathukulum and John suggest that agricultural 
settlers have been the direct beneficiaries of 
alienated land. The solution, they argue, is that 
tribal development must ‘proceed in a manner 
befitting the ethos of the people in an 
environment in which their development 
becomes their own responsibility’ (p. 197). 
Kumar’s contribution on tribal land alienation in 
Andhra Pradesh reveals how the migration of 
plains-dwelling non-tribal men to tribal areas has 
changed the structure of land relations. 
Saravanan discusses the tribal economy of Tamil 
Nadu from 1947 to 2000 and shows how the 
position of tribes as cultivators has over time 
been downgraded to that of agricultural 
labourers. 

The remaining articles on development and 
social organization are more quantitative in style 
and address education, health, and development 
among India’s Tolchha Bhutias, tribals in Orissa, 
and the Car Nicobarese. The final contribution 
ends on an intriguing note befitting this 
collection: ‘[MJodern development has received 
wide acceptance among the tribal people 
despite its intrinsic nature of generating 
inequality among them’ (p. 320). In short, then, 
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this is a helpful and diverse collection on a very 
timely topic. 
MARK TURIN University of Cambridge 


STEPHENSON, SVETLANA. Crossing the line: 
vagrancy, homelessness and social displacement 
in Russia. x, 189 pp., bibliogr. Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2006. £50.00 (cloth) 


Svetlana Stephenson’s book Crossing the line is a 
fascinating, powerful, and ultimately unsettling 
account of homelessness in Russia. Drawing on 
extensive archival and ethnographic research 
conducted between 1993 and 2005, Stephenson 
takes us into the lives of homeless Russians in 
order to examine critically the social and political 
dynamics that produce homelessness in Russia 
and the consequences of this state of non-being 
for those who inhabit the street. Stephenson 
shows convincingly that homelessness is a 
progressive state of social dislocation produced 
by the intersection of competing and paradoxical 
Russian policies regulating mobility, residency, 
identity, and social order. 

Rather than presenting her analysis within 
the paradigms of victimization, morality, and 
poverty that have characterized many recent 
approaches to homelessness, Stephenson frames 
her analysis around the theme of space. In a 
historical context where Russia has long been 
concerned with protecting its territory and 
borders, Russian homelessness has emerged as 
the byproduct of struggles over space. During 
the twentieth century, the Soviet state managed 
its citizens through housing practices that 
officially located and registered individuals in 
specific residences, a practice that has continued 
in the post-Soviet period. It was through this 
housing registration that legal citizen-subjects 
were created and affirmed. Homeless people are 
those individuals who are unable to lay legal 
and moral claim to legitimate spaces, most 
notably housing. In most cases, displaced 
citizens once possessed legal claims to housing 
but lost those claims through such 
circumstances as moving to a new city and 
being denied residency registration by the local 
registration authorities; eviction from a shared 
apartment by a spouse, lover, parent, child, or 
roommate; and the loss of one’s registration 
documents to prove the legal right to occupy a 
residence. 

From the perspective of the Russian state, 
both past and present, people who become 
disarticulated from their official places of 
residence threaten the social order. 
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Consequently, Russia has criminalized 
homelessness, and homeless Russians risk 
incarceration and abuse from local authorities 
rather than assistance or treatment. So 
stigmatized is homelessness in Russia that 
displaced individuals are even viewed with 
contempt by other displaced persons and 

the criminal community. As Stephenson 
convincingly demonstrates, it is inappropriate to 
consider Russia’s homeless as a community in 
and of themselves, because displaced persons 
rarely associate with one another. In this world 
of the ‘anti-place’, misfortune is contagious and 
affiliation means social death (pp. 37-43). 

Once Russians are dislocated not just from 
their homes but also from ‘the whole social 
topography’ (p. 5), this displacement gradually 
leads to profound changes in their social 
identities. Stephenson illuminates the strategies 
used by homeless Russians to remain integrated 
in ‘normal’ Russian society (e.g. working, 
attending public events, engaging in serial 
romantic liaisons to gain access to a bed and 
shower, and refusing to associate with other 
homeless people) and avoid ‘crossing the line’ 
(p. 9), a state that results when individuals 
gradually internalize the blame for their 
conditions and cease to exist as legitimate 
members of society. Because there is no 
possibility of return once a person ‘crosses the 
line’ into despair and self-blame, Russia’s 
homeless are constantly navigating the dialectics 
of displacement and re-placement (p. 9). 

Stephenson’s analysis is presented in two 
sections: part | discusses the consequences of 
displacement from home into public space; and 
part Il examines the circumstances that produce 
homelessness in Russia, including a historical 
account of Russian regulation of social space, 
settlement regimes, and mobile persons. 
Stephenson successfully integrates historical 
materials and compelling ethnographic evidence 
to cover such topics as the role of Russian 
bureaucracy in creating and destroying 
categories of ‘the person’; the emergence of 
anti-vagrancy and anti-parasitic legislation in 
Russian space-making efforts; stereotypes about 
social outcasts and ‘social waste’; purification 
and cleansing tactics directed against homeless 
persons; the nature of the street as an 
‘anti-place’; and the heroic efforts of 
underfunded charities to help a segment of the 
population that has effectively been erased from 
Russian society. 

What emerges powerfully from this book is 
Stephenson’s compassion for her subjects and 
their experiences. She is clearly an outstanding 


ethnographer, and she successfully draws the 
reader into the complicated lives of her 
informants and the even more complicated 
social worlds they inhabit. She does not 
sugar-coat the realities of everyday life for 
Russia’s homeless, but it is clear that she is 
sympathetic to their plight as they become 
increasingly trapped by the competing and 
conflicting social, political, and economic forces 
that shape their everyday realities. 

This fascinating book will be of great interest 
to scholars of homelessness, welfare systems, 
housing, mobility, and urban studies. This book 
is also a much-needed contribution to the fields 
of postsocialist, European, and Russian studies, 
both for its subject matter and for its 
compassionate approach to ethnographic 
engagement with individuals who have been 
largely overlooked in accounts of ‘the transition’. 
The text is very accessible and would fit nicely 
into undergraduate and graduate courses on 
socialist and postsocialist societies, poverty and 
welfare, and social justice. 

MELISSA L. CALDWELL University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


Diaspora, migration, and 
nationalism 


KNEEBONE, SUSAN & FELICITY 
RAWLINGS-SANAEI (eds). New regionalism 
and asylum seekers: challenges ahead. xi, 243 
pp., tables, bibliogrs. Oxford, New York: 
Berghahn Books, 2007. £45.00 (cloth) 


This book addresses some of the major trends 
that have affected forced migration over the 

last decades. Adopted in 1951, the Geneva 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 
was a European instrument that emphasized the 
right for individuals to flee persecution and seek 
protection abroad. In 1967, a Protocol enlarged 
its scope to include the whole world, which led 
to a globalization of asylum — as everybody 
could seek asylum anywhere. Western states, 
which used to welcome East Europeans fleeing 
communism, became concerned with this 
evolution in the 1970s, especially in a context of 
tighter labour migration policies following the 
oil crisis. Asylum has since then been 
increasingly perceived as a problem and as a 
channel for disguised economic migration, 
hence the emphasis on the (however artificial) 
distinction between ‘real’ and ‘fake’ 
asylum-seekers. 
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One of the strategies developed to address 
these concerns, and the one that is at the centre 
of this volume, is regionalism. Regions, it is often 
argued, would be the appropriate level of 
governance in an era of globalization; states 
alone would be unable to address some of the 
key challenges with which they are confronted — 
ranging from global warming to terrorism — and 
would need to join forces regionally to preserve 
the influence they once enjoyed as nations. This 
would be a bottom-up process, whereby states 
co-operate on a volunteer and ad hoc basis, 
unlike the more formal patterns of regional 
organizations — hence the notion of ‘new’ 
regionalism. Applied to asylum, this would 
mean finding regional solutions to flows of 
forced migration, thereby going beyond strictly 
national responses, but also countering the 
globalization of asylum. 

Within the European Union (EU), refugees 
must seek asylum in the first EU country they 
enter and cannot move to another state if their 
initial request is rejected; there are also recurrent 
talks surrounding the establishment of a single 
EU asylum process that would see all 
asylum-seekers go through the same regional 
gate. In addition, the EU has agreements with 
so-called ‘safe third countries’ to send 
asylum-seekers back to the countries they have 
transited through on their way to Europe. In 
North America, the United States and Canada 
co-operate more than before on asylum policies 
and signed a similar safe third country 
agreement in 2002. In the Pacific, the arrival of 
boat people off Australia’s coasts led to the 
so-called ‘Pacific Strategy’, whereby 
asylum-seekers from Afghanistan heading to 
Australia were kept in Indonesia via the 
Australian-funded co-operation of the 
Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and 
the International Organization for Migration 
(lOM). 

This last situation was widely criticized by 
human rights organizations for failing 
adequately to protect refugees and for building 
upon the sole interest of Australia, to the 
detriment of its poorer neighbour. A key 
question in this book, therefore, is whether 
regionalism can really ensure protection or 
whether it amounts to a restrictive 
externalization of asylum-seekers, contained in 
already poor regions that are unfairly asked to 
host refugees while lacking the resources to 
protect them. The book interestingly documents 
how the UNHCR initially expressed similar 
concerns, but later got involved in regional 
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approaches, notably through its 2000 
Convention Plus and Agenda for Protection. 

While largely a matter of political realism, the 
UNHCR’s move was also an attempt to adapt 
asylum principles to ever more restrictive policies 
and to the challenge of protecting refugees 
within complex migration flows. Regionalism is 
further expected to ensure consistency between 
national procedures, adjust asylum policies to 
regional dynamics, address ‘secondary 
movements’ (i.e. the movements of refugees 
who move from places of asylum to a third 
country), and enhance solidarity between states. 
This last objective is usually framed within the 
notion of ‘burden-sharing’, which refers to the 
‘fair’ balance of efforts between states in their 
responsibilities toward refugees, either through 
the physical redistribution of refugees or via 
financial support to regions most concerned. 
Burden-sharing raises considerable ethical issues, 
not least because it implies a kind of 
‘commodification’ of refugees. 

Readers interested in forced migration will 
find in this book an overview of recent trends 
that combines empirical material and analytical 
reflections. While most chapters are of good 
quality, they nevertheless miss a comprehensive 
introduction, as the editors of the volume do not 
wrap up the arguments developed in the 
contributions. The absence of a strong 
introduction is all the more regrettable given the 
far-reaching implications of the topic, which 
should be of concern not only to scholars in the 
field but also to any citizen interested in this 
sensitive political issue. 

ANTOINE PECOUD UNESCO 


MACCLANCY, JEREMY. Expressing identities in the 
Basque arena. xii, 212 pp., map, illus., 
bibliogr. Oxford: James Currey Publishers, 
2007. £55.00 (cloth), £17.95 (paper) 


MacClancy opens his book on Basque 
nationalism with the reasonable observation 
that ‘without ethnographic understanding of 
nationalisms ... we run very real risks of 
misrepresenting them badly’. He proceeds to 
define his goal as that of investigating ‘who is 
using what ideas when, how, for what reasons 
and to what end’, and then discusses several 
influential non-anthropological academics, all of 
whom are found wanting. The proposed 
solution is to study the everyday cultural 
dimensions of nationalism, much, he says, as 
ethnographers have examined ethnicity. As for 
those anthropologists concerned with issues of 
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nationalism in Europe, he asserts that, ‘save the 
odd worthy exception’, they commonly devote 
themselves to ‘well-established general topics’ 
such as party politics, language, and religion. 
Furthermore, none, he believes, has given the 
topic ‘the monograph-length attention | argue it 
deserves’. In contrast, he proposes to examine 
phenomena passed over by others, including the 
role of football, cuisine, and graffiti. 

The author over-reaches in these claims 
to singularity (and actually cites some 
ethnographies), but a touch of authorial hubris 
can be tolerated. Much more pertinent is the 
fact that we need insightful studies of the ways 
that contemporary nationalisms and identities 
are conceived and manifested. Given that 
nationalism does not exist in a vacuum, the 
ethnographer should be willing to engage issues 
of contestation, conflict, and even violence. 
There is no question, for example, that Basque 
civil society and political culture have been 
traumatically marked by terrorism and violence, 
but how we approach this matter is exceedingly 
important, intellectually and morally. 

The book consists of eight chapters. 
Following a ‘general matters’ introduction, the 
remaining chapters discuss different expressions 
of Basque identity. A substantial amount of 
ground is covered, and what stands out for this 
reviewer is the author’s angle of vision, or how 
he situates these phenomena. Early in the 
second chapter we are told that much of the 
research is based on long-term fieldwork in 
Navarra, contested terrain and not part of the 
Basque Autonomous Community. The author’s 
first fieldwork, we learn, was a study of ‘the 
confrontation between Basque nationalism and 
the regionalism of Navarre’. 

While Expressing identities is of 
monograph-length, chapters vary considerably 
in style, length, and closeness to the subject. 
The strongest, including the one on the origins 
and remarkable success of the Guggenheim 
Bilbao, ‘the world’s first franchise museum’, deal 
with contemporary themes and situations. The 
chapter on Basque food discusses the impact of 
globalism on food and diet, and looks at the 
social role of ‘gastronomic societies’. Similarly, 
the chapter on the place of football in the 
Basque imaginary allows us to follow change 
and continuity in this much-loved sport. In the 
realm of art, we learn of the attempts to define 
a Basque artistic aesthetic, a common 
characteristic of nationalist movements. The 
essay on political graffiti includes striking images 
of ‘unofficial means of redefining surfaces’, and 
thus engages an aspect of everyday politics. 


More problematic is the long chapter titled 
‘Biology’, mostly concerned with a time when 
nationalist intellectuals delved into ancient 
myths and searched for archaeological and 
biological markers of identity. The issue is not 
that the chapter discusses outdated notions of 
race, but that it tends to reinforce a highly exotic 
interpretation of Basque people and society. 
MacClancy, to his credit, explains that a Basque 
reviewer of an earlier version of the chapter drew 
attention to a lack of historical context and the 
failure to recognize ‘the overall racist situation in 
Spain and Europe’. These arguments still seem 
valid. 

The book does little to clarify or contextualize 
the larger political dimension. It is significant 
that the index contains numerous references to 
‘nationalism’, but it is all Basque, ‘a mixed space 
of multiple voices’. Nowhere is it hinted that 
there may be another story, another player: 
Spanish nationalism. A framing along these lines 
would have helped to clarify why for so many 
Basques the experience of democracy, 
autonomy, and EU membership has been rather 
disappointing. It hardly helps, of course, that in 
the emotional aftermath of the 1 March 2004 
Madrid train bombings, the Spanish 
government, without a shred of evidence, 
blamed ETA for the atrocity, a charge that made 
many Basques feel like suspects. We need to be 
careful in the study of nationalism, particularly 
when it comes to issues of power, issues that 
transcend how identities are expressed. Phrased 
differently, the key problems that need 
resolution in the Basque Country are 
fundamentally political rather than cultural, and 
these include relations with the state. 

ORIOL PI-SUNYER University of Massachusetts 


PIERRE-LOUIS, FRANCOIS. Haitians in New York 
City: transnationalism and hometown 
associations. viii, 158 pp., tables, bibliogr. 
Gainesville: Univ. Press of Florida, 2006. 
$55.00 (cloth) 


This slender but informative ethnography 
focuses on the transnational connections 
between Haitians in New York and Haiti with 
a special focus on the role of hometown 
associations in both the politics of Haiti and 
American politics in New York City. Pierre-Louis 
offers an excellent case study into the dual 
orientation of diaspora politics. It is a politics 
that intertwines a fight for ethno-racial rights 
and citizenship in the city and is intimately 
entangled with the radical and uneven 
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transformations in Haiti from dictatorship to 
struggling democracy. The flourishing of 
transnational studies has developed in many 
directions, but there have been two central 
preoccupations, which can be broadly defined as 
focused either on the political and material 
implications of transnational migrants or on the 
complex subjectivities, hybridities, and 
imaginaries constituted through global 
movements and connections. This book sits 
firmly in the former camp, with several rich 
chapters exploring the everyday mechanics, 
ambivalences, and tensions surrounding the 
politics of an active diaspora. 

Over the course of an introduction and seven 
chapters, the reader is offered an account of the 
Haitian community formation in exile in New 
York and its connections to Haiti. The book 
considers the attitudes of successive Duvalier 
regimes, which were hostile to the threat that 
exiles posed to the authority and stability of their 
dictatorships. We learn that Francois Duvalier 
adapted the term for a bitter anti-malarial pill 
distributed in Haiti in mid-century, ‘Camoquins’, 
to refer to Haitian exiles and thus conjured up 
both the idea of the foreignness of those in exile 
and the threat to the national body posed by 
Haitians who had fled the regime. Chapters 3 
and 4 extensively detail the emergence of a 
more sustained, intertwined, ambivalent, and, 
occasionally, tense engagement between the 
diaspora’s hometown associations and places 
from which they emigrated. Even though 
Aristide’s first government eagerly engaged with 
Haitians overseas and created a new Ministry, 
the ‘Tenth Department’, to refer to them, and 
many Haitians returned to work in the new 
government, including the author, the tensions 
between those who left and those who stayed 
emerged through almost every kind of 
development project and interaction. The 
attempt to influence their ‘homeland’ revealed 
both to those returning exiles or Haitians who 
remained in Brooklyn or Queens but engaged in 
community economic development projects in 
Haiti how differently they now engaged with the 
world than did those who remained in Haiti. 

Chapters 6 and 7 offer detailed discussions 
about the political activities of Haitians in New 
York City politics. The central dynamic which the 
Haitian community leadership, and Haitians in 
everyday life in urban America, must address is 
how to cope with America’s racial caste system, 
which situates them within the simple, brutal, 
and stark black/white divide, even if Haitians 
wish to distinguish themselves because of their 
francophone and Creole identity. Chapter 7 
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offers a particularly interesting case of local 
politics when Haitians in Brooklyn asserted their 
independence from two power blocs, both an 
emergent English-speaking Caribbean political 
class and an older African American one in 
Brooklyn Democratic politics. Haitians revealed 
they would not be taken for granted with regard 
to their needs in either New York or Haiti. 

One of the more pleasurable features of this 
book is how implicitly it contributes to a range 
of conceptual and policy issues that concern 
anthropologists, even if the reader is left to draw 
these connections. The book reveals how 
transnational migration studies can offer a rich 
ethnographic perspective with which to analyse 
contemporary issues such as neoliberalism and 
development, racialization and difference, and 
auto-ethnography. There are questions that | 
wished were further explored. Despite the 
discussion of nearly forty years of Haitian life in 
New York, we are not given much insight into 
the second and third generation born in the city. 
What is their engagement with Haiti, with the 
hometown associations, with Creole language 
retention and cultural practices? The last issue, 
one assumes, will be crucial for the assertion of 
an identity outside the dominant American 
black/white frame. | would also have liked to 
have had some more mention of links with other 
parts of the diaspora in Miami or Montreal. 
Further, Pierre-Louis hints at his intimate 
connections to the issues in the introduction 
through his experience growing up as a Haitian 
in New York and then later as part of Aristide’s 
first government, but | wished he used his 
subjective experience more explicitly in his 
analysis in later chapters. Nevertheless, this 
book would be a very useful ethnography 
for teaching undergraduates and graduates 
about the complex connections of 
transnational activities. 

NICHOLAS DEMARIA HARNEY University of Western 
Australia 


Environment and ecology 


GEZON, LISA L. Global visions, local landscapes: 
a political ecology of conservation, conflict, and 
control in Northern Madagascar. xiii, 224 pp., 
maps, tables, illus., bibliogr. New York: 
AltaMira Press, 2006. £17.99 (paper) 


Madagascar is an ecological hotspot as over 80 
per cent of its plants and animals are endemic. 
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Saving this unique environment is considered a 
duty that goes well beyond the local Malagasy. 
International environmental agencies are eager 
to do their bit to reach this goal, but their 
environmental ambitions can be achieved only 
by including the Malagasy government and the 
local populations. The political dynamics that 
this engenders at the local level should be part 
and parcel of any anthropological study on 
natural resource management in Madagascar. 
Lisa Gezon actually implements this vision in her 
research and offers an interesting analysis of the 
web of power relations that are soun when 
international, national, and local populations 
interact in the endeavour to save Madagascar’s 
exceptional environment. 

The book opens with a lengthy, meticulous 
description of the research setting, a 
WWF-sponsored national park in Northern 
Madagascar. The reader willing to plod through 
this long descriptive text is rewarded by the 
fascinating case study that follows. The first part 
of the book exposes the local ecology and the 
economic activities of the local Antankarana, 
who principally live from rice farming and cattle 
herding. The author provides insights into local 
power structures between local leaders, 
long-term residents, migrants, state 
administrative units, and the conservation 
project, which is largely driven by international 
financing partners. The interests of all these 
partners in conservation are obviously different 
and dynamic. In the second part, Gezon shows 
the complexity of this socio-political 
configuration through an analysis of the conflicts 
and tensions that arise in natural resource 
competition. This analysis displays the author’s 
considerable empirical finesse while providing a 
wealth of first-hand observation. 

Theoretically, the study takes a political 
ecologist approach, an epistemological 
perspective insisting on blurring the analytical 
concepts of ecology, humans, and politics. The 
message of this study is that the local and the 
global cannot be analytically separated as both 
are dialectically intertwined and informed by 
each other. | miss in this regard an engagement 
with literature on Madagascar as a governance 
state where transnational networks deeply affect 
conservation policy. An integration of this 
discussion would have further enhanced the 
theoretical vigour of the book. The theoretical 
orientation the author now chooses limits the 
focus of the study, emphasizing political power 
games at the expense of other factors which 
structure these relations, such as the economic 
competition over resources that also go beyond 


the local sphere (e.g. product demand for 
national and global markets). 

The study is somewhat lacking in 
methodological justification, making little more 
than cursory mention of methods used. The 
research, however, has interesting intersectoral 
and multi-tiered dimensions that demand 
reflexive sophistication. In the same vein, the 
reader wonders about the ethical aspects of the 
study. What challenges did occur when 
researching a contested good like natural 
resources where all interlocutors have their own 
priorities and very different (hidden) agendas 
that many prefer not to disclose? Acting under 
strong pressure exerted by the International 
Monetary Fund, the Malagasy government is 
having great difficulty implementing the Plan 
National Foncier, its legislative scheme to register 
land as individual title, an audacious proposition 
where many people, even internationally, as 
Gezon shows, lay claim to the same piece of 
land. Claims are derived from myriad sources of 
legitimacy, ranging from the temporal to the 
metaphysical, that is, the ancestors. Gezon is 
remarkably quiet about these aspects that seem 
so relevant to her study. 

This being said, my firm view is that this 
book is an important contribution to Malagasy 
studies and the dynamics of natural resource 
management, particularly in relation to 
conservation. The study is a must-read for 
everyone interested in these issues, precisely 
because it offers ethnography and analysis which 
lay bare the intrinsic foundations of the local 
politics dealt with and engaged in by 
international conservation agencies. 

SANDRA J.T.M. Evers VU University Amsterdam 


MORAN, EMILIO F. People and nature: an 
introduction to human ecological relations. xiv, 
218 pp., figs, tables, illus., bibliogr. Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2006. £50.00 (cloth), 


£17.99 (paper) 


This is a useful and original introduction to key 
issues in human-environmental relationships and 
how these have been approached from the 
perspectives of environmental anthropology, 
geography, and human ecology. It considers 
humankind’s fundamental problem: that 
population growth and unsustainable patterns 
of consumption are pushing the planet towards 
ecological collapse, and that we must think our 
way consciously towards behavioural changes 
that will pull us back from the brink. The text 
offers a range of evidence illustrating the effects 
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of continuing with ‘business as usual’ and 
suggests some more sustainable alternatives. 

It begins logically by describing the 
most pressing ecological issues: carbon dioxide 
emissions, climate change, deforestation, 
over-use of freshwater resources, and 
environmental degradation. It then considers the 
ensuing social consequences: starvation, 
migration, armed conflicts, and the ‘coming 
anarchy’ when pressure on resources causes 
economies to collapse. It establishes the central 
point of the book: that there is a fundamental 
and urgent need for all societies to move away 
from materialist values. 

Having set out the key ecological and social 
problems, Moran considers some of the 
theoretical frameworks that have been brought 
to bear on them, looking at anthropological 
critiques of Western culture-nature dualism and 
underlining the greater utility of more holistic 
approaches that regard humankind as an 
integral part of nature. He remains optimistic 
about human agency, maintaining that people 
are sufficiently self-interested and capable of 
self-organization to change direction when it is 
necessary — but observes that in order to do so 
they require information about the true 
ecological costs of contemporary modes of 
consumption. 

Chapters 2 and 3 lay further groundwork, 
comparing evolutionary and historical 
developments in a range of cultural contexts and 
describing how, in the past, unsustainable 
resource management caused some specific 
ecosystem collapses. This leads seamlessly to a 
consideration of the rapidly expanded scale and 
intensity of human activities in the last fifty 
years, and the globalized resource use that is 
now leading towards ecological collapse on a 
planetary scale. 

Chapter 4 offers ways to think about 
humankind as part of an interconnected ‘web of 
life’, with a role to play in ensuring its 
sustainability. This is a vision of the planet as a 
productive ecosystem which human societies 
manipulate. Moran describes recent efforts to 
place monetary values on ‘ecosystem services’, 
noting that in global terms these have been 
valued at double the entire GDP of all nations 
(p. 80). The chapter examines the effects of 
human management in various environments, 
and gives a more detailed case study of 
Amazonia. 

In the second half of the book Moran turns 
to questions about how societies think about 
and manage their environmental relationships, 
and why they sometimes mould local ecologies 
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without considering the longer-term 
consequences. He stresses the importance of 
religion and ritual in upholding sustainable 
resource use in small-scale societies, and the 
need for similar (or at least some kind of) moral 
leadership in larger social contexts. This leads to 
a discussion on governance, laws, and 
regulatory frameworks, and the role of 
institutions and industry in enabling sustainable 
resource use. Moran is clear, though, that there 
is also a need for wider collective involvement in 
processes of decision-making. 

Chapter 6 considers efforts to promote more 
ecocentric alternatives to consumer orientation 
through deep ecology, bioregionalism, 
restoration ecology, and so forth. But, as Moran 
says, ‘these efforts are challenged by the 
dominant view of a consumer-oriented society’ 
(p. 130). Thus in chapter 7 he returns to the key 
issue: the ‘addictive’ patterns of consumption 
that became aspirational in the post-war era. 
The final chapter makes an unapologetically 
subjective plea for people to combine 
scholarship with a passion for change; to accept 
that, in material terms, ‘less is more’; and to 
revalue ideas about community and quality of 
life. 

The book offers a lively and well-researched 
introduction to human-environmental problems 
and ways of analysing them, drawing creatively 
on a range of scientific approaches. It presents a 
lucid picture of global ecosystems and the 
impacts of human activity over time, and 
explains just how we have arrived at a point 
where widespread changes in behaviour may be 
the only way to prevent ‘a globally scaled 
disaster’ (p. 151). The style is accessible, though | 
felt occasionally that the writing might have 
benefited from a little more editorial polish 
(a luxury, | know, in these days of academic 
overload and minimal publisher input). But this 
is a minor cavil. People and nature is a thoughtful 
and engaging text, which students of 
environmental anthropology, human geography, 
and environmental studies will find illuminating. 

VERONICA STRANG University of Auckland 


REYNOLDS, VERNON. The chimpanzees of the 
Budongo Forest: ecology, behaviour, and 
conservation. xiv, 297 pp., maps, figs, tables, 
illus., bibliogr. Oxford, New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 2005. £32.50 (paper) 


The pioneering field studies of Vernon Reynolds 
and of his wife and collaborator Frankie among 
the chimpanzees of the Budongo Forest of 
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western Uganda have long been recognized as 
classics. They began in the early 1960s at a time 
when the long-term study of wild primate 
populations was at an early stage of 
development, although Jane Goodall was 
already working at Gombe in Tanzania and 
other, somewhat scattered, data from the field 
were becoming available. In those early days, 
the idea was rather new, even revolutionary, that 
the social dynamics of a primate community had 
a diachronic aspect that required the sustained 
observation of individual relationships over 
life-courses or — as is now coming to be 
recognized — over generational time. 
Consequently, the understanding we now have 
— albeit still very limited — of kinship in primates 
as a structuring element unfolding over time still 
lay in the future, as did scientific awareness of 
chimpanzees’ capacity for sustained 
socio-political strategies (see, for examples, 
Nicholas J. Allen, Hilary Callan, Robin Dunbar & 
Wendy James (eds), Early human kinship: from sex 
to social reproduction, 2008). However, the 
Reynolds’s work of the 1960s was highly 
prescient of these later insights, demonstrating 
as it did the strength of the classical ethological 
tradition of painstaking field observation and 
detailed on-the-ground description. 

Numerous publications have followed, and 
now that almost half a century has passed it is 
possible to think of primate fieldwork — and the 
Budongo studies in particular — as having 
themselves acquired traditions and a history to 
set alongside the specific histories of the primate 
groups that have been followed. This book is the 
product of a new phase of Budongo work, 
starting in the 1990s, during which the Budongo 
Forest Project was established with funding 
from a number of sources and new issues 
surrounding conservation and chimpanzee- 
human relations have come to the fore. The 
book admirably situates the chimpanzee 
population within a careful ecological analysis 
of the forest itself. This connects seamlessly with 
the human presence and the impact of a long 
history (that word again) of economic activity, 
such as logging in the colonial and post-colonial 
periods. 

At the book’s heart, however, is detailed 
description and life-history narration of the 
animals themselves. Much of the text follows 
the form of direct field notes, written up and 
arranged under chapter headings such as ‘diet 
and culture’, ‘social organization’, ‘social 
behaviour and relationships’, ‘infanticide’, and 
‘intra-community killing’. While the typologies 
implied in the headings may give room for 


debate, the overall approach is an undeniable 
strength. For example, Reynolds narrates at 
length a rare case of the killing of an adult male 
by others within a single community. This came 
initially as a complete surprise to the observers, 
but Reynolds is able to make it intelligible in the 
frame of the victim’s known long-term social 
connections and their absence, and the detailed 
record of his grooming and mating partnerships 
in the period leading up to the incident. In other 
words, Reynolds is able to produce a forensic 
account of the killing: one which carries 
meaning and conviction to human analysts. 

The descriptive strength of Reynolds’s 
account also gives rise to questions to which, at 
present, only speculative answers can be given. 
Thus, in discussing cases of infanticide, Reynolds 
shows their connection with recorded patterns 
of male and female movement across groups, 
and asks whether chimpanzees could have any 
awareness of gestation and its consequences for 
paternity probability. This can be seen as an 
instance of a more general question of 
enormous interest to anthropology: namely 
what, if any, dimensions of sociality can 
non-human primates such as chimpanzees be in 
any sense ‘aware’ of? 

Reynolds’s final chapter is well-titled 
‘The human foreground’. His treatment of 
chimpanzee-human relations is sympathetic, 
despite the patent threats to chimp survival 
posed by habitat degradation and snaring. Nor 
are the threats one-way only: cases are 
apparently well-documented of chimpanzee 
predation on children in the Budongo area. In 
this respect the book contributes to a welcome 
general move by conservation agencies, such as 
the Jane Goodall Foundation, to address the 
problems faced by chimpanzee and human 
communities as parts of an interlinked complex. 
The research done by the Budongo Forest 
Project on the local people’s beliefs about, and 
attitudes to, the chimpanzees living in the forest 
adjacent to their villages and cultivated land is of 
considerable ethnographic interest. Worth 
noting, for example, is the picture Reynolds 
paints of a surrounding human population of 
‘opportunistic transients’: people who think of 
themselves as on the move, but in fact take up 
one local economic opportunity after another 
without moving on. It would be good to see this 
style of co-description extended and deepened 
through future collaboration between 
primatologists and ethnographers. 

In his vote of thanks to Jane Goodall on the 
occasion of her RAI Huxley Memorial Lecture 
given in 2002, Reynolds spoke of her lifetime 
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influence on redefining the notion of scientificity 
in primate field research. This book exemplifies 
both the strengths of the classic field tradition, 
and its capacity for creative transformation in 
response to current theoretical interests and 
urgent practical concerns. 

HILARY CALLAN Royal Anthropological Institute 


History, politics, and law 


BEAR, LAURA. Lines of the nation: Indian railway 
workers, bureaucracy, and the intimate 
historical self. xii, 346 pp., bibliogr. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 2007. £30.50 (cloth) 


For a long time, the railway in India has been 
seen as the harbinger of economic modernity 
and an emblem of national progress. As a 
project, it was supposed to have transferred 
laissez-faire individualism and capitalism into 
India. Its organization of work and associated 
professionalism was eulogized as the great 
modernizer that continually dissolved ties of 
caste and community in the specific practices of 
railway bureaucracy. This book challenges the 
founding debates about the impact of railways 
on Indian society. In the process, it helps us 
rethink not only the modernity of railways alone 
but also their overall character in the colonial 
world. 

Based on archival work in the headquarters 
of Eastern Railway in Calcutta (nowadays 
Kolkata), and on ethnographic documentation of 
the railway workers and their families in the 
railway colony at Kharagpur in West Bengal as 
well as among their networks spread over 
several locations, this book powerfully unpacks 
interrelated notions of community, nation, caste, 
respectability, and race. While singularly 
focusing on the cultural history of Indian 
Railways, it explores the mechanisms through 
which Indian society was carved out as an 
identifiable arena for the introduction of state 
policies — a new kind of target for colonial 
interventions. Contrary to the received wisdom, 
Bear asserts that the bureaucracy and 
workplaces of Indian Railways generated many a 
primordial distinction in the name of modernity. 
She singles out the Anglo-Indian community for 
her ethnographic gaze and offers us a peep into 
the moral universe of the railways. To the extent 
that the histories of the Anglo-Indian community 
and the railways have been intimately 
intertwined, the present book can also be read 
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as an anthropological history of the formation of 
the Anglo-Indians as a ‘railway caste’. 

While effortlessly moving within and 
between archives and ethnography, the chapters 
trace the historical emergence of ethical 
sensibilities, orientations towards the past, and 
institutional forms that structure the daily lives of 
workers today. Through these narratives we 
learn that modernity is not a seamless 
experience propelling one either into /aissez-faire 
individualism or the supposedly neutral 
contemporary niches of national and global 
citizenship. Even when the railways diffused the 
authority of the colonial state far and wide, it 
provoked ethical outrage about this authority as 
well. This outrage has played a constructive role 
in the shaping of nationalist communities of 
sentiments and political solidarities. 

Arguably, the railway bureaucracy drew 
workers into new calculations of community 
identities and led them to forge hitherto 
unknown forms of nationalism. Indeed, this 
self-fashioning fused ideas of jati (caste) with 
political sentiments and class sensibilities. The 
newly constituted railway colonies and their 
spatially and hierarchically segregated residential 
patterns have been the arenas where the ideas 
of bureaucratic honour, domesticity, and 
social distinctions underwent adaptive 
metamorphoses. If for nothing else, the railways 
must be credited with having created these new 
contexts where endless politico-cultural dramas 
took shape and acquired varying forms. 

On another plane, a scrutiny of 
contemporary railway morality reveals the 
historical interplay between archival technologies 
and moralizing taxonomies. It demonstrates the 
entanglement of kinship, genealogies, and 
memories. Bear discerns a constant yet 
subterranean longing for the secular fixity of a 
caste/jati among the Anglo-Indians. Tracing the 
most authentic point of origin of the family 
remains an obsessive concern with them even as 
they emphasize conjugal love and ties formed in 
households. In Bear’s reading, the absence of a 
fixed identity leads Anglo-Indians to conjure up 
signs of cosmopolitanism by way of dances, 
dresses, letters from migrant relatives, idioms of 
divine Catholic community, and various other 
real and imaginary ‘ties to abroad’ (p. 288). 

More importantly, Bear focuses our attention 
on the category of race as a potent perspective 
for our understanding of Indian and British 
kinship. After all, family origins and racial 
affiliations are implicated in languages of class 
in both countries. Not surprisingly, Bear is 
emphatic in acknowledging race as intrinsic to 
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historical formations of notions of jati and 
pedigree. In the process, she makes visible many 
unnoticed and intimate effects of colonialism 
and nationalism. 

This fine piece of scholarship deserves to be 
read by all those who wish to contribute to the 
field of historical anthropology. It is exemplary in 
accomplishing such a judicious blend of rich 
data mined from different sources. It is a 
methodological treat for anyone aspiring for a 
judicious balance between the meticulous 
documentation of the archives and the 
ethnographic thickness of lived experiences. 

MANISH K. THAKUR /ndian Institute of 
Management, Calcutta 


MACPHEE, GRAHAM & PREM PODDAR (eds). 
Empire and after: Englishness in postcolonial 
perspective. vii, 21 pp., illus., bibliogrs. 
Oxford, New York: Berghahn Books, 2007. 
£32.50 (cloth) 


Two confessions: first, | am writing this upon St 
George’s Day, now revived but long scorned as 
associated with nationalists of the ultra-right; 
second, | live in London, am ethnically English, 
and truly British, with distant Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh ancestors. According to the editors of 
Empire and after, | belong to an under-theorized 
group, ripe for academic investigation. 
Exemplifying Hegel’s dictum that the Owl of 
Minerva flies at dusk, it is because Englishness 
has either disappeared or seems to be about to 
disappear that academics are so anxious to 
define and preserve it, as a source of 
historical/cultural explanations. 

Much of this collection is written by people 
who grew up, live, or work outside Britain — 
such as the South African Vivian Bickford-Smith — 
or whose names are not English — Prem Poddar, 
Sheila Ghose, Bridget Byrne, Enda Duffy, Graham 
MacPhee. There are two sections, ‘Nation and 
empire’ and ‘Postcolonial legacies’, with ten 
essays discussing the relationship between 
England and the British Empire with reference to 
Ireland, Africa, the Middle East, and the Indian 
sub-continent. Three of the essays make specific 
reference to Irish and Islamic terrorism. The 
book’s purpose, say the editors, is to engage 
‘with the conflation of nation and empire 
signalled by Englishness and its coding of British 
national identity’ (p. 18). 

Its overall conclusions are statements of the 
obvious: the power relations within the British 
Empire and its aftermath can be analysed in 
often contradictory, cross-cutting terms of race, 


class, nation, and gender, with some interest 
groups competing against others. The empire’s 
economic aspects were and are often elided by 
discourses of Englishness, whiteness, civilization, 
and alliance against some outside threat. Yet 
despite frequent references to it by various 
contributors, this Englishness is never actually 
defined. 

Enda Duffy’s impressively well-written and 
scholarly work on Irish/English literary relations 
makes interesting comparisons between 
attitudes to Ireland and Africa, discussing the 
pervasive hatred of the English found in the 
work of James Joyce. Fenian terrorism, its 
unacknowledged presence in the work of Joseph 
Conrad’s The Secret Agent (1907), seemingly 
about the role of Imperial Russia, is discussed by 
Graham MacPhee. In ‘Brit Bomber ...’, Sheila 
Ghose discusses Islamic terrorism with reference 
to Hanif Kureishi’s ‘My son the fanatic’ (1997) 
and The black album (1995). Although she does 
not mention it, the newspapers’ ongoing moral 
panic about betrayal by ‘home-grown’ terrorists 
after the London Underground bombings of July 
2005 ignored the fact that the tactics used were 
simply a continuation of those formerly used by 
the IRA, whose English-born and -bred ‘sleepers’ 
would sometimes carry out atrocities in England. 
Less fuss was made about IRA sleepers, possibly 
because the Irish in England have always been 
suspect. 

Matthew Hart’s analysis of the New York 9/1 
British Memorial Garden, located on ‘Ground 
Zero’, points out that its confusing but highly 
romantic form (a geo-political map of the British 
Isles loosely based on the Union of 1707) and 
archaic place-names (Rutland, Westmoreland) 
evokes the colonial period. A 1915 quotation from 
Rupert Brooke adorns the Garden’s official 
website: the memorial is to become ‘some 
corner of a foreign field/That is forever England’. 
This approach manages to blur the economic 
and other imbalances between Britain and the 
United States, presenting the two nations as 
equals. Hart then discusses how Conservativism, 
the natural political allegiance for those Britons 
working in the World Trade Center, clings to a 
virtually extinct pastoral vision of England that, 
for a long time, has been undermined by the 
Conservatives’ economic policies. 

Colin Wright’s ‘Conserving purity, labouring 
the past’ compares the rhetorical aspects of the 
notorious 1968 ‘River of Blood’ speech by the 
Conservative ex-minister Enoch Powell with the 
2001 hyperbolic witterings of Robin Cook, 
the former Labour Foreign Secretary. Wright 
takes both these speeches as indicating 
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English/political attitudes towards immigration, 
yet neither of the speakers was truly English. 
One was a Welsh-sounding romantically inclined 
New Zealand classical scholar, the other a 
philandering Edinburgh Scot. Both presumed to 
speak for the English while pushing their own 
agendas. Powell harked back to a nostalgic 
vision of England as the inviolably pure 
mother-country of the Empire. Attempting to 
curry favour with Asian voters, Cook proclaimed 
that chicken tikka masala was now Britain’s 
national dish. This speech was seen by many as 
the epitome of New Labour’s approach to 
multiculturalism, with a tartan clique urging the 
electorate to relish cultural diversity, while 
ignoring the social and economic problems 
trailing in its wake. 

Empire and after belongs to cultural studies 
rather than to anthropology but is worth 
reading. Enda Duffy’s essay, in particular, is 
outstanding. 

MARGARET TAYLOR 


MATTE!I, UGO & LAURA NADER. Plunder: when 
the rule of law is illegal. x, 283 pp., bibliogrs. 
Oxford, Malden, Mass.: Blackwell Publishing, 
2008. £19.99 (paper) 


Some scholars — and | am one of them — will 
hold that the supremacy of the West is coming 
to an end. Others will focus on the ways such an 
economic, political, and cultural complex is 
choosing to stick to the status of supremacy over 
the rest of the world. Mattei and Nader clearly 
belong in this category. The former author is a 
scholar in international law, and the latter may 
be called the ‘founding mother’ of legal 
anthropology. Together they wrote a book, 
which could be produced only with this double 
competence and with the intellectual courage 
which is clearly theirs, about the structures and 
processes by which the presumably respectable 
tradition of the rule of law is blatantly used to 
justify, to legalize, and to perpetuate plunder 
throughout the world. The book is appropriately 
dedicated to the memory of Edward Said. 

Mattei and Nader set out to detail how a 
major ‘Western cultural artefact’, namely the 
rule of law, has its origins in feudal times in 
England, where it was used by a minority of 
landlords to prohibit a majority in the ruling 
councils from redistributing wealth. Throughout 
colonial times this instrument of political ruling 
was the cause of the death of millions, which 
drove none other than Adam Smith to voice his 
objection against its use. 
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Recently the rule of law was turned in a 
systematic way into an instrument of plunder, 
seeking to win consent ‘both in the camp of the 
hegemonic power and among the victims’ (p. 
33). In the bulk of the book Mattei and Nader 
demonstrate how the (ab)use of the rule of law 
under neoliberal regimes in the North (most of 
all the United States, but also Europe) yields a 
new and encompassing kind of imperialism. 
Ideas are stolen from other cultural traditions: 
because they do not have a status of intellectual 
private property there, they can be legitimately 
patented by Western firms, where they do have 
such a legal status. Automatically, they then no 
longer ‘belong’ to the group from whom they 
originated. 

Over the past two decades the very idea that 
the market thus allows for the spread of ideas 
and goods, and that it is beneficial for humanity 
to facilitate rather than constrain market 
transactions, has been installed. Even more, ‘the 
idea that market forces produce the law [rather 
than the other around] is now accepted?’ (p. 97). 
Without doubt anthropology in colonial times 
legitimized plunder under the rule of law, since 
a rather general belief in the superiority of the 
Western worldview was rampant in the 
discipline, as with laypeople. 

But there is more. The ‘Washington 
consensus’ currently upholds the demonization 
of Islam with its one-sided decisions to wage 
war on countries like Iraq by invoking a ‘war on 
terror’ as a contemporary version of the rule of 
law. Where institutions are absent, plunder can 
move on without constraints. Where institutions 
are present, they are attacked and abolished 
because they are claimed to be weak, terrorist, 
or inferior in the words of defenders of the rule 
of law. Thus, the authors hold, the rule of law 
gradually becomes illegal by legalizing the 
systematic plunder of other parts of the world. 
Mexico (NAFTA), Russia, the Middle East, and 
other examples are carefully documented. The 
very effect of these applications of the rule of 
law is that the ideology of the free market thus 
only allows the winners further benefits, to the 
detriment of the poor. 

An intriguing aspect of contemporary use of 
the rule of law in the trend towards globalization 
is that ‘it is the market that controls, and 
determines the political process and the law’ 
(p. 147), instead of politicians as elected 
representatives of the people controlling the 
market. A direct consequence of this reversal is 
that politics itself is subjugated to the market: 
corporations are seen to ‘invest’ more and more 
openly in particular political parties and 
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individual candidates in order to get the 
‘justified’ revenue from this investment. At the 
level of the media and of education and culture 
a ‘market-friendly’ climate becomes an 
important goal, and those who question this a 
priori value can now be labelled suspect. The 
now fashionable ‘Alternative Dispute Resolution’ 
(ADR), started after the civil rights movements 
of the 1960s, does exactly that: people are 
persuaded by powerful groups not to stand on 
their rights, but to be lenient, understanding, 
willing to go for a deal, and so on. Finally, the 
Patriot Act in the United States crowned this 
evolution by justifying a reduction of civil rights 
and installing a climate of fear and anxiety rather 
than trust among citizens. Here the authors join 
the warnings of politicians (such as Al Gore), 
researchers on penal law and on poverty 
(Wacquant), and many others. The book ends 
with a few proposals to go beyond what is 
called the ‘illegal rule of law’. The tremendously 
rich and elaborate list for further reading offers a 
supplementary tool for research for the lay 
reader and the scholar. 

Without doubt this is an important book. It 
gives a thorough scholarly analysis of the very 
notion of rule of law: its historical origin, its 
political institutionalization, and its further 
interpretation and implementation in the era of 
globalization. The aim of the book is to establish 
convincingly the link between the rule of law as 
a political and ideological instrument and the 
unrestrained plunder of resources and 
manpower by capitalism, being the economic 
system whereby a small minority in the world 
aims to take the wealth of all and turn it into 
benefits for members of that minority. The 
examples in the book are to some extent known. 
But the way they are interpreted and used as an 
illustration of a now global system of pillage and 
plunder is new and quite inspiring. Of course, 
we know of some such scholarly work nowadays 
(Wallerstein, Klein, and Mandel, to name just a 
few, and of a different vintage). But a work 
which demonstrates how the technical and 
rather formal (and hence supposedly ‘objective’) 
thinking and practice of (the rule of) law 
operates is an important contribution in the 
deep and truly scientific critical tradition for 
which our scholarly institutes stand. 

Mattei and Nader have produced a 
courageous, intellectually refined, and superbly 
critical book about one of the main instruments 
of society-building in our culture. The book 
should find a wide audience in law classes, and 
in graduate courses of sociology, anthropology, 
and political sciences. It deserves to be the 


subject of debate on campuses and, one might 
still dream, in the media. 
RIK PINXTEN Ghent University 


WEIR, SHELAGH. A tribal order: politics and law 
in the mountains of Yemen. xviii, 390 pp., 
maps, figs, tables, illus., bibliogr. Austin: 
Univ. Texas Press, 2007. $50.00 (cloth) 


The book is an ethnography of the district of 
Razih, which is a rural agglomeration of over 
30,000 people divided into ten tribes, in the 
northern Yemeni highlands. Since the 1970s this 
area has been the favourite stomping ground for 
a generation of Yemen’s foreign ethnographers, 
as it is the domain of tribalism par excellence. 
Moreover, the dominant ethnographic model 
within which this region was appropriated 

was the ‘segmentary society’ theory, which 
exclusively focused on the nature of tribes and 
their interaction with the state. This book 
continues this tradition but with the intention 
of recuperating segmentary theory from the 
‘homogenizing generalizations’ of 
anthropologists and their caricatural 
reductionism of tribalism into ideal patterns of 
alliances according to theory-prescribed 
socio-organizational principles and in which 
human actors figure as ideal types. The author 
does not hide her exasperation with the 
‘exoticization’ of tribalism in Yemen. In contrast, 
her aim is to use segmentary theory as a 
heuristic model, and not as a panoptic 
paradigm, in which the theory’s axioms are 
tested against the empirical evidence. 
Accordingly, the author presents her 
ethnography of Razih as an exception to the 
prevalent use of segmentary theory, and one 
which ‘challenges common assumptions about 
tribes and states in North Yemen, and the nature 
of their historical relationships’. 

The first part of the book, which is divided 
into three parts, is not only a contextual 
reconnaissance of the site of the ethnography, 
but also a useful primer on the infrastructural 
dimensions of the tribal system: that is, the 
underpinning socio-political processes, the key 
institutions and actors, and their articulation 
with environmental and economic factors. What 
this shows is that tribalism is primarily rooted in 
the practical exigencies of sustaining livelihoods 
in territorial domains constrained by a 
contingent configuration of geographical, 
topographical, and environmental endowments 
and requiring political management in the 
absence of an overarching political authority, 
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that is, the state; or alternatively in remedying 
the latter’s institutional inadequacies or in 
confronting its Machiavellian strategy. This 
context engendered the consolidation of ‘tribal 
geo-political structures’ in which each tribe 
claimed political sovereignty over a discrete 
territory within defined borders, administered by 
shaykhs with exclusive jurisdiction. 

The second part of the book describes the 
rule-making conventions (qawa‘id) of the tribal 
system’s adjudicative apparatus, in which the 
maintenance of order is a coveted cultural ideal, 
the pursuit of which is enshrined in the 
political-legal mechanisms of tribal governance 
(hukum “‘urfi). The striking feature of tribal law is 
the pervasive recourse to written documents as 
contracts to enshrine agreements between 
parties regarding every aspect of daily life. In 
effect, these mundane aspects are the domains 
of tribal law and the bases of tribal governance: 
land-use regulation, water rights allocation, 
border demarcation, management of inter-group 
relations through conflict resolution and 
reconciliation, markets protection, enforcement 
of collective obligations of corporate groups, 
and so on. These written agreements constitute 
the extensive textual corpus of tribal regulations 
that span the early seventeenth to the twentieth 
centuries, and which inform the ethnography’s 
historical reconstruction of tribal practices. 
Moreover, their enforcement is pursued through 
elaborate rituals and the scrupulous observance 
of established protocols. In such a context, 
conflict and violence, although real, are 
manifested with deliberate symbolic effects and 
are rules-driven. What the author demonstrates 
is that segmentary theory’s pillar axiom of 
‘balanced opposition’ reified in the maxim ‘I and 
my brother against my cousin and so on’ and 
institutionalized in the feud is not condoned 
in tribal regulations. In fact, it is explicitly 
prohibited in the rule against ‘ganging up’, 
which is expressed in the following maxim: 
‘Whoever transgresses must bear all the 
damages and has neither brother nor cousin’. 
Ultimately, tribal governance’s ‘dominant 
ideology and associated practices are firmly 
oriented toward peaceful reconciliation’. 

The third part of the book focuses on 
tribes-state relations and marks a transition in 
terms of dominant institutional practices from 
tribal governance to state governance and the 
relative primacy of shari’ah law over tribal law, 
and the corresponding displacement of the 
locus of adjudicative authority from tribes 
to state. The author offers a historical 
reconstruction of four centuries of attempts at 
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the political incorporation of Razih, as part of a 
process of national state formation: starting from 
the seventeenth century, when opposition to the 
Ottomans’ occupation of North Yemen led to 
their expulsion in 1635 and to the consolidation 
of Imamate rule until the 1962 Revolution 
installed the Yemen Arab Republic, and up to 
the unification of North and South Yemen in 
1990. 

In describing the institutional changes 
introduced by these different regimes, the 
author was guided by a rather limited objective 
of demonstrating the resilience and adaptability 
of tribal institutions. As a result, she unwittingly 
betrays a certain romance of tribalism, as the 
chronic opportunistic disposition of tribal 
leaders in accommodating external authority 
primarily with the aim of maintaining their 
political authority and economic privileges is 
conflated with the intrinsic viability of tribal 
institutions. More important is the absence of a 
discussion of the local institutional 
consequences of the introduction in 2000 of the 
Local Authority Law, which sought to displace 
the hereditary rule of the shaykhs by elected 
local councillors. Nevertheless, the ethnography 
offers a valuable retrospective on the tribal 
system of North Yemen, as well as a welcomed 
corrective to the ‘scholarly imaginings’ of 
tribalism inspired by the dubious axioms of 
segmentary theory. 

SERGE D. ELIE CEFAS 


WESLEY, DAVID A. State practices and Zionist 
images: shaping economic development in Arab 
towns in Israel. xv, 256 pp., maps, figs, tables, 
illus., bibliogr. Oxford, New York: Berghahn 
Books, 2006. $75.00 (cloth) 


This outstanding study of the structures and 
processes of development planning in the 
Galilee region of Israel addresses, head on, the 
question of whether social anthropologists using 
ethnographic methods are capable of making 
substantial contributions to the understanding 
of modern states and their governments. 
Wesley’s book, which he describes as an 
‘ethnography of macro-order power relations’, 
settles the issue convincingly in the affirmative. 
He argues that his analysis of ‘the field in which 
Arab economic development in Israel takes 
place’ is comprehensible only when set within a 
broader framework of analysis that encompasses 
the workings of the state as a whole, with all the 
historical, political, cultural, and religious 
associations to which it is anchored. 
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The book investigates the relations between 
Jewish (including Upper Nazareth) and Arab 
(including Kafar Kanna and Meshed) towns in 
the Zipporit industrial area near Nazareth at a 
time (principally between 1992 and 1997, when 
the research was conducted) when the Israeli 
Ministry of Industry, together with other 
state and international Jewish agencies, was 
instituting a strategic programme of industrial 
development in the area. The setting is a region 
containing a majority of Arab citizens in which 
there is a concomitant drive by the state to 
advance not only its control of the territory but 
also the historical project of what Soffer, a 
Zionist geographer and planner cited by Wesley, 
terms the ‘de-territorialization of the Arab 
population’ — partly by establishing mitzpim 
(‘outlook posts’) in order ‘to insinuate barriers in 
the spaces between clusters of Arab towns’ 

(pp. 30, 32). 

With remarkable subtlety and a deft 
sensitivity to the detail of territorial, 
organizational, and linguistic bureaucratic 
manoeuvring, Wesley shows how the industrial 
development of Jewish towns and settlements in 
the area was promoted, whilst access to the 
funds and benefits rendering such development 
possible was systematically denied to the Arab 
population. This double-headed strategy is, he 
argues, rooted in such historical dispositions as 
modes of pre-state purchase and settlement of 
land and the contemporary espousal of the 
Zionist images (of the book’s title) and 
narratives that speak of Arabs as being either 
‘traditional’ (and thus, by definition, incapable 
of economic development) or ‘threatening’, or 
both. 

But Wesley takes great care to avoid the 
kind of simplistic structural essentialism or 
reductionism that would leave us with naive, if 
intellectually and politically neat, visions of 
politically and bureaucratically astute Jewish 
oppressors manipulating weak and disorganized 
Arab victims. In the penultimate chapter we are 
introduced to a ‘discernible line of development 
during the past decade and a half from Arab 
town passivity and non-involvement in the 
planning process to clearly articulated demands 
for inclusion’ (p. 168). Ideas and strategies of 
joint industrial areas involving co-operation 
between Jewish and Arab municipalities are now 
being mooted, fought for, and even legislatively 
promoted. Recently, for example, Arab Nazareth 
itself made a bid to become incorporated as a 
partner in the Zipporit industrial area without 
offering to put any of its own land into the 
equation. Additionally, Wesley introduces us to a 


number of Arab policy-related associations that 
have become politically engaged in planning 
processes, and argues that their activities open 
up a horizon in which planning partnerships 
could be imagined leading to ‘Jewish planners 
seeing it not as threatening but as both proper 
and desirable that Arab leaders and planners 
participate fully in articulating not only local 
needs, but also the goals of national and 
regional development’ (p. 188). Could it really 
be, in an imagined future, that Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims come to be incorporated as equal 
citizens, both in law and practice, in a single 
national project? 

As Wesley’s account moves towards its 
conclusion it addresses equally fundamental 
issues. These include the veracity of the 
assumption, commonly made following Weber, 
that bureaucracies of modern states tend to be 
disenchanted, even-handed, and universalistic in 
theory and practice (p. 191); the question of 
whether Palestinian Israelis may ever be able to 
escape from their ‘sense of constant siege and 
threat of dispossession’ (p. 192); and the central 
issue of whether Israel and all its citizens could 
look forward to a time when a regime of 
‘planning that distinguishes between Jew and 
Arab in order to assure the dominance of Jewish 
development might give way to planning that 
makes that distinction in order to promote Arab 
equality’ (p. 197). The very final paragraph 
allows us, for a brief moment, to glimpse the 
ground base, as it were, upon which the whole 
work is based: namely the preoccupation with 
the relationship between the land, as home to 
those, both Jews and their Palestinian fellow 
citizens, who live there. Wesley suggests that 
thinking about planning for economic 
development in Galilee raises the question of 
whether the state remains ‘embarked on a 
course of closing in on itself ... [and] eventual 
suffocation’ or, alternatively, whether it may 
embrace a future of ‘breath and life’ (p. 197). 

There are various reasons why this is, by 
some way, the most important book to date 
from Israeli anthropology. An ethnographic case 
study is presented that gets to the heart of the 
state and its government. But it does so in a way 
that frames the account as process rather than 
closed structure. A final thought, therefore, is 
that Wesley has effectively invited Israeli 
anthropologists to join the new historians in 
taking part in a project that invites the state to 
provide the space and conditions for both Jewish 
and Palestinian Israelis to make a congenial 
home — as fellow and equal citizens. 

TOM SELWYN London Metropolitan University 
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Method and theory 


COLEMAN, SIMON & PETER COLLINS (eds). 
Locating the field: space, place and context in 
anthropology. xii, 204 pp. figs, bibliogrs. 
Oxford, New York: Berg Publishers, 2006. 
£55.00 (cloth) 


This collection comprises a detailed and cogent 
introduction by the editors, and nine additional 
chapters. Simon Coleman and Peter Collins’ 
introduction situates the volume in the context 
of recent theoretical debates about space, place, 
text, and fieldwork as well as the history of the 
discipline, noting that anthropologists have 
defined the scope and import of different scales 
of temporality and spatiality for many decades. 
Moreover, despite the use of metaphors of 
enclosed spaces in certain periods and studies, 
‘fieldwork has never been dependent on fixed 
places as such’ (p. 11). Unlike many edited 
collections, this is a coherent volume. Its 
authors confront the place of anthropology 

in today’s academy, focus on 

methodological questions, and provide 
persuasive counter examples to more 

simplistic paradigms. 

Ulf Hannerz’s wonderful chapter traces his 
fieldwork experiences in Washington, DC (USA), 
the Cayman Islands, Nigeria, and most recently 
foreign news correspondents working in 
locations such as Jerusalem, Johannesburg, and 
Tokyo. He notes that those projects ‘involved 
studying down, up (to a degree) and sideways’, 
‘packwards’ (in time) as well as ‘the role of the 
technologies of culture’ (p. 32). He contrasts 
‘anthropology by immersion’ with the newer 
idea of ‘anthropology by appointment’ (p. 34), 
arguing for the value of anthropological 
fieldwork that may be conducted in many places 
but leaves room for in-depth interpersonal 
encounters and improvisation. Leslie Bank 
demonstrates the value of revisiting the methods 
used in earlier studies. He contends that the 
Xhosa in town trilogy produced by Mayer, 
Reader, Pauw, and their colleagues missed the 
cosmopolitanism of 1950s East Bank (now 
Duncan Village in East London, South Africa) 
due to their ‘homemade’ (p. 45) method of 
relying mainly on interviews and other fieldwork 
conducted in and around people’s homes rather 
than on research in public spaces such as 
dance-halls and sports venues. Jo Lee and Tim 
Ingold’s chapter on walking in Scotland provides 
a superb account of their fieldwork and some of 
their rich ethnographic findings. They outline 
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three ‘resonances between walking and 
anthropological fieldwork’ (p. 68) and reinforce 
the importance of embodied, creative, 
phenomenological fieldwork. Susan Frohlick 
follows up with a reflexive chapter about how 
she came to understand the importance of 
dispelling a model of ‘localizing ethnography’ 
(p. 99) in her study of Nepali climbers, and 
shows how important it is to study the 
‘immersion’ that forms part of the integration 
into various ‘circuits’ in which not just 
anthropologists and tourists but also other 
mobile fieldwork subjects travel. Anjoom 
Mukadam and Sharmina Mawani provide a 
trenchant rejection of the use of labelling such 
as ‘immigrant’, ‘transnational’, and ‘diasporic’ 
individuals. Drawing on data from their study of 
second-generation Nizari Ismaili Muslims of 
Gujarati ancestry living in London, England, and 
Toronto, Canada, they outline a set of five 
criteria for what they term ‘post-diasporic’ 

(p. 110) individuals. The following chapter by 
Nicholas Nisbett on Bangalorean middle-class 
youth carefully delineates how the cybercafé is 
not a distinct space from the internet as online 
identities are constantly being constructed 
alongside face-to-face ones in connection with 
the same relations of ‘power and status’ (p. 137). 
James Leach’s important contribution shows 
how ‘[p]lace, like time, is inseparable from the 
ongoing generation and regeneration of 
persons’ (p. 151) for Nekgini villagers on the Rai 
Coast of Papua New Guinea, rendering social 
science models based on delimited philosophical 
traditions problematic. Leach reminds us that we 
must not ignore the challenges of very different 
ontological, phenomenological, and 
epistemological frameworks for living in the 
world. Based on examples from the research that 
she undertook for her book on the Icelandic 
writer Bjorg C. Thorlaksson, Sigridur Duna 
Kristmundsdottir develops an interesting view of 
biography as anthropology, arguing that, in 
biographical work based mainly on archival 
sources, the idea of ‘the researcher as location’ 
is just as important as that of ‘the field’ (pp. 
170-2). 

Nigel Rapport closes this volume with an 
eloquent discussion of ‘diaspora, cosmopolis, 
global refuge’ (p. 179). He notes that the 
residents of cities both large and small are in 
‘global transit between places and relations’ 

(p. 188), calling on anthropologists to develop 
what he views as ‘a capacity, even a duty, ... to 
offer ideologies’ (p. 194) that promote 
openness. This book should be read widely, 
and will be a fundamental resource for training 
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students in anthropological fieldwork and 
analysis. 
SHARON R. ROSEMAN Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 


ERRINGTON, JOSEPH. Linguistics in a colonial 
world: a story of language, meaning, and 
power. x, 199 pp., bibliogr. Oxford: John 
Wiley & Sons, 2007. £50.00 (cloth), £19.99 
(paper) 


This slim book covers a lot of ground, 
geographically, historically, and intellectually, 
though we may question just how profoundly 
this ground is explored. Errington’s area of 
expertise and the focus of his major publications 
is that of language, society, and power in 
Southeast Asia, especially the Javanese-speaking 
parts of Java. But here he has spread his net 
more widely and documents acts of linguistic 
colonialism and imperialism throughout the 
world, from the Dark Ages work of Alcuin of 
York (here referred to as Alcuin the Scot), 
linguistic adviser to the illiterate Holy Roman 
Emperor Charlemagne, to the present-day 
activities of the American evangelical Protestant 
linguistic organization the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and its alter ego, the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators. In addition to the usual indexes and 
bibliography the book contains seven chapters, 
comprising 171 pages. The underlying argument 
of the book, that language and empire have 
operated together, is presented in the first and 
introductory chapter on p. 18, and comes not 
from Errington but from Elio Antonio de Nebrija, 
author of the first grammar of Spanish, 
published in 1492. (Errington misspells Nebrija’s 
name as ‘Anton’, for unexplained reasons.) 

Over the next six chapters, the ways in which 
imperial and colonial mentalities have interacted 
with the spread and use of a number of 
languages are amply illustrated. The chapters are 
presented in roughly chronological order, with 
some well-chosen illustrations (though on p. 63 
Maldivian and Sinhalese should be linked 
historically with East Indo-Aryan languages 
rather than with Gujarati, Marathi, and Konkani). 
Chapter 2 deals with language use by 
missionaries, especially hispanophone Catholics 
proselytizing in Mexico and the Philippines and 
representing the sounds of the respective 
languages, Nahuatl and Tagalog, with a greater 
or lesser success. (Tagalog gab’i ‘night’ on p. 63 
should be gabi’.) The third and fourth chapters 
discuss the rise of Indo-European comparative 
philology, mostly at the hands of 


nineteenth-century Germans, the family tree 
model which they developed, and the racist 
assumptions which colonial linguists of the time 
used (often inaccurately) to delineate the 
linguistic realities which they encountered. 
Chapters 5 and 6 bring us to the later colonial 
period, in which European outsiders often 
decided where linguistic and tribal boundaries 
lay (with deleterious effects on the subsequent 
histories of the apportioned territories) and in 
which local languages, often already widely 
diffused, were appropriated and diffused by 
colonial powers and their agents as a means of 
making their territories easier to manage. A 
postcolonial future, in which the relationship of 
native and outsider, speaker and investigator, 
and the role of newer literacies are discussed, 
can be glimpsed in the pages of chapter 7. 

The empires which come in for both overt 
and implicit criticism for their arrogance in 
engineering and meddling with the linguistic 
order are, it should be noted, those with their 
roots in Western Europe. The use of linguistic 
ideologies by Western European powers has 
indeed often led to abominable behaviour, and 
many of their actions seem to have been 
actuated by malice, avarice, psychopathy, 
ignorance, and (to be generous) staggering 
obtuseness and lack of empathy, but they are 
not unique in this. Little if anything is said about 
the role of speakers of a number of other 
languages, such as Russian, Arabic, and Chinese, 
in obliterating large tracts of linguistic diversity 
(and often the people who spoke these 
overwhelmed languages) and of redrawing 
linguistic boundaries at several levels in acts of 
linguistic imperialism which continue to this day. 
Furthermore, although much mention is made 
of Nahuatl, Quechua, Malay/Indonesian, and 
Swahili, Errington does not point out that these 
languages had already begun to spread their 
influence and increase their areas of domination 
long before Europeans were even present (let 
alone dominant) in the areas where these are 
spoken. One thinks, for instance, of the network 
of small Swahili-speaking coastal communities 
which already stretched from Somalia to 
Mozambique, or of the considerable basic-level 
effects of Malay from Brunei upon Tagalog. 

Much is left unsaid. For instance, Joseph 
Greenberg’s demonstration in the 1950s that 
Wolof, Seereer, and Fula are historically related 
despite the differing appearances of their 
speakers would have provided a fine corrective 
to Errington’s comments on p. 85 about 
differential French colonial attitudes to these 
groups. Similarly, despite the impression 
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Errington gives, the Proyecto LingUistico 
Francisco Marroquin owes much of its success to 
the involvement of linguists trained at Berkeley, 
long the last holdout against Chomskyan 
doctrine. The number of proofreading errors is 
high and even affects the names of scholars such 
as ‘Karl’ Meinhof and Frances ‘Kartunnen’ (for 
Karttunen); a nadir is reached on p. 62 with its 
‘Avestian’, ‘Umbric’, and ‘Lettisch’ for, 
respectively, Avestan, Umbrian, Latvian. 

The overall impression is of a 
well-intentioned (if hardly original) work, but 
one which is highly partial in its animosity 
towards colonialism, and which is pockmarked 
with errors. As the work of a professor at Yale, 
this simply is not good enough. 

ANTHONY P. GRANT Edge Hill University 


Moore, HENRIETTA L. The subject of 
anthropology: gender, symbolism and 
psychoanalysis. ix, 272 pp., illus., bibliogr. 
Cambridge: Polity Press, 2007. £55.00 (cloth), 
£16.99 (paper) 


This is a very well-written book on an important 
topic by one of the most gifted anthropologists 
of her generation. Moore, in this nuanced 
volume, draws our attention to a lack in our 
current anthropological horizon with respect to 
desires and social imagery. Hence she calls for 
an anthropologically supple theory of imagery, 
fantasy, and the workings of the pre-social that 
grants to subjects their ability for an internal 
world and a capacity for agency. In short Moore 
argues that socio-cultural anthropology for too 
long has focused on theories of the social, rather 
than taking seriously the complex and 
transformative field of the coming-into-being of 
the social. While arguing against an 
anthropological gaze that has classified some 
‘non-Western’ societies with restrictive labels 
such as patriarchal and ‘fixed by tradition’, she 
shows the complexity of sexual difference, which 
in the ‘Western’ psyche is labelled as part of an 
unconscious individual domain which, in other 
societies, is taken to dwell within the domain of 
the performative and collective. 

Moore focuses on the coming-into-being of 
sexed beings by analysing different secondary 
ethnographic material from, among others, 
Tanzania (Chagga circumcision rituals), 
Southeast Asia (Sambia initiation), and Melanesia 
(Gimi marriage and male rites of passage). 
Scrutinizing old debates on the universality of 
phallic and oedipal psychoanalytical complexes, 
she explores how this ethnographic material 
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sheds new light on Western psychoanalytical 
theories of sexual difference and gender 
identities. Moore suggests that we should move 
away from a focus on complexes and towards 
the broader question of how we become sexed 
beings. 

Supported by feminist critiques of Lacan and 
Freud, she analyses how, in specific 
ethnographic settings (among the Sambia), 
sexual difference is not given but is revealed 
retroactively through a set of cultural, symbolic, 
and social relations that have to be performed in 
particular ways. Hence distinctions between 
masculinity and femininity are always in 
emergence, and ambiguously open to 
redefinition. Through the analysis of myths of 
origin (among the Gimi), Moore argues that 
origins are difficult to locate. Rather, they reflect 
a radical uncertainty and the impossibility of 
coming to authoritative closure. It is this 
impossibility, then, that becomes the 
motor-engine of new cultural forms and social 
relations. 

While analysing historically situated 
productions of sexed bodies and sexual 
differences, as among the Gimi, Moore argues 
that socially recognized patriarchal societies may 
be driven by an ambiguous (ritual and 
mythological) interdependence between 
masculinity and femininity. Unconscious 
fantasies about betrayal, loss, and love are 
gendered even in their pre-oedipal forms. Hence 
ethnographic material can provide traces of how 
the imagery erupts in the symbolic and how 
femininity and masculinity are complexly related 
and open to multiple and shifting post-oedipal 
interpretations. This is one way in which 
anthropology can contribute to psychoanalysis. 

Moreover, Moore argues that psychoanalysis 
and anthropology can best contribute to each 
other by exploring ways in which subjects 
emerge relationally; how the materiality of 
consciousness is constantly (re)shaped by work, 
politics, and power; and how the connection 
between agency, imagery, and the symbolic is 
both embodied and linguistic. In fact, the use of 
metaphors and metonyms becomes a key field 
where these relations can be ethnographically 
explored. And they do not point to a finished 
‘coherent model, but a set of incomplete and 
over-determined traces which are the product of 
specific and situated engagements’ (pp. 88-9). 
Gendered subjects emerge out of the complex 
relational interplay of identification and 
differentiation, introspection and projection, 
within a matrix where a struggle is always at 
play and never exhausted. 
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Hence we need a theory of the subject and 
not of the self in anthropology. This subject 
should be based not only on relationality and 
sociality but also in an understanding of the role 
of those desires and the imagery that cannot 
fully be contained within discourse and 
discursive practices. In Moore’s view we need to 
move beyond a Lacanian understanding of the 
crisis of signification, identification and language 
and integrate psychoanalytic views with an 
understating of how cultural meanings and 
social relations foster particular and changing 
relations between ideology, the psychic realm, 
and power. 

There are many angles worth discussing in 
this book, and | will refer to just three of them 
here. First, it is clear that Moore’s writing, 
formed and shaped within a tradition of British 
social anthropology, resonates with a particular 
ethnographic literature. Work has been written 
on the processes of hybridization and 
racialization, at least in the context of the 
Americas, that have engaged with the issue of 
the coming-into-being of the social through a 
sedimentation and renarrativization of (colonial) 
histories. It is interesting that in the discussion of 
the historical, cultural, and psychoanalytical 
formation of sexed beings, ethnographic 
references are made to early anthropological 
texts, while there is little ethnographic mention 
connected to more contemporary debates on 
critical race theory or racialized economies of 
desire. 

Secondly, there has been a very important 
line of feminist scholars who have explored the 
relation between history, desires, and bodies, 
centred on the study of the metamorphosis of 
the human, religion, and the gendered subject 
(see the work by Caroline Bynum, Amy 
Hollywood, and Rachel Fulton). It is a pity that 
by skirting the questions around an alterity of 
the divine in the complex interplay of sexuality, 
psychoanalysis, and religion, Moore misses the 
chance to flesh out the profound contribution 
that a study of desire and the emergence of 
sexual difference can make to a key concern for 
anthropology and history: namely the ontologies 
of (gendered) humanness. 

Finally, and this relates to the previous point, 
it is not clear how Moore’s theory of desire and 
sexual difference connects to history and 
historical sedimentations. There are important 
avenues for the ethnographic exploration of how 
desire shapes the agency of subjects as they 
affect the multitude. Maybe by daring further 
with an analysis of the relation between 
psychoanalysis, anthropology, and history, 


Moore could have explored how an 
anthropology of traces and of sexual difference 
is also about the introjections, circulation, and 
repression of cultural and historical memories in 
a post-oedipal phase of the collective. 

None the less, this is a very rich and 
thought-provoking book, written in a clear 
language (accessible to an undergraduate 
audience too), that is bound to become a classic 
text in the emergent cross-roads between 
psychoanalysis, anthropology, and feminist 
studies. | recommend it highly. 

VALENTINA NAPOLITANO University of Toronto 


ROTH, ILONA (ed.). Imaginative minds. xxxvi, 
348 pp., figs, tables, plates, illus., bibliogrs. 
Oxford: Univ. Press for The British Academy, 
2007. £45.00 (cloth) 


Humans have uniquely imaginative minds. Other 
animals think, but they do not play around 

with their thoughts or become immersed in 
imaginary worlds. From a Darwinian standpoint, 
it is not immediately obvious why human 
other-worldliness should enhance our chances of 
survival or reproduction. llona Roth’s edited 
volume claims to be the first interdisciplinary 
attempt to address this question. What is the 
nature of human imagination? How and why 
might it have evolved? 

In her introduction, Roth invokes Aristotle, 
Hume, Kant, Blake, Wordsworth, Darwin, Freud, 
and Einstein to plead that ‘the imagination’ 
merits serious attention as a topic in cognitive 
science. But what exactly is meant by ‘the 
imagination’? In some definitions, the notion of 
‘daydreaming’ is central. In others, the crucial 
feature is purposeful thinking — the ability to 
plan ahead. Literary and philosophical folk might 
prefer to focus on ‘metaphorical’ thinking. 
Noting that these various attempts at a definition 
‘may seem somewhat unrelated’, Roth argues 
that ‘they have in common a reference to the 
human mind’s capacity to elaborate concepts, 
images, and ideas that do not correspond to 
current or past reality, and that may never be 
actualized’. 

This book is exceptionally interdisciplinary — 
so much so that it is often hard to discern any 
focus at all. The three opening chapters offer an 
evolutionary perspective, but have little else in 
common. Archaeologist Steve Mithen presents 
the latest version of his theory that ‘cognitive 
fluidity’ in modern Homo sapiens can be invoked 
to explain the emergence of ‘metaphorical and 
symbolic thought’. Since cognitive fluidity as he 
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defines it already involves metaphorical thought, 
the argument reminds this reviewer of Moliére’s 
physician — who explained the sleep-inducing 
effect of opium by reference to its soporific 
properties. 

More empirically grounded is Andrew Whiten 
and Thomas Suddendorf’s attempt to relate 
human imagination to great ape cognition. 
Human ‘imaginative powers’, they write, ‘did 
not spring from nowhere’. Young great apes 
raised among humans have been observed to 
play with dolls or toy animals ‘as if’ they were 
the real thing. Presumably, then, these primates 
are not entirely without creative imaginations. 
Somewhat flatly, the authors conclude that the 
cognitive capabilities of great apes fall 
somewhere between those of monkeys and 
those of humans, observing that we would 
expect this in view of the intermediate size of 
their brains. 

The final chapter in this opening section is 
Susan Blackmore’s argument that distinctively 
human imaginative capabilities do not serve 
biological functions at all. Instead, their 
functions are ‘mimetic’. To illustrate the idea, 
she cites philosopher Dan Dennett on the 
evolutionary origins of music. One day, 

a distant hominid ancestor started banging 
rhythmically with a stick ‘for no good reason at 
all’. A neighbouring ancestor — again for no 
good reason — found its ‘imitator circuits 
tickled into action’. In this way, music was 
born — whereupon the memorable features 

of music itself began exercising selection on 
the brain, adapting this brain to serve as a 
vehicle for music’s own replicatory 

interests. 

The remaining chapters include contributions 
on young children’s imaginary friends; the 
degree to which pre-school children can be said 
to be gullible; music considered as ‘biologically 
grounded structure and culturally embedded 
practice’; why people read novels; mental 
imagery and its relation to creative thought; 
‘specialized inference engines’ as precursors of 
‘creative imagination’; metaphor and its relation 
to schizophrenia; and the light shed on human 
imaginative powers by modern brain-scanning 
techniques. 

Readers of this journal will be disappointed 
by the almost complete absence of cross-cultural 
ethnographic awareness or research. Pascal 
Boyer might be described as an anthropologist, 
but his chapter contains no more ethnography 
than any other. Pursuing his agenda as an 
evolutionary psychologist, he links the ‘collective 
ceremonies’ and ‘rituals’ of most people in most 
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places to ‘the pathology of obsessive-compulsive 
disorders’. 

The British Academy symposium on 
Imaginative Minds was held early in 2004. 
Anyone who has edited a volume arising from 
such an event will know how much effort and 
time is required to knock the disparate chapters 
into shape and ensure coherence of some kind. 
Judged in that light, Roth’s editorial work has 
not been a success. Although the assembled 
chapters are for the most part well-written and 
interesting, the image of ‘ships passing in the 
night’ comes inevitably to mind. 

CHRIS KNIGHT University of East London 


SANGA, GLAUCO & GHERARDO ORTALLI 
(eds). Nature knowledge: ethnoscience, 
cognition, and utility. xiii, 417 pp., figs, tables, 
bibliogrs. Oxford, New York: Berghahn Books, 
2003. £50.00 (cloth) 


The nature-culture debate is one of the most 
stimulating areas of multidisciplinary discussion 
between the biological sciences and 
anthropology. This book offers both theoretical 
discussions and case studies of forms of 
knowledge about nature, the uses humans make 
of these resources, and the social science 
perspective on nature conservation. The book 
is based on a conference, ‘Nature Knowledge/ 
Saperi naturalistici’, held in 1997 and organized 
by the Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti 
and the Department of Historical Studies of Ca’ 
Foscari University, Venice. The book is divided 
into five main parts, simply called 
‘Classification’, ‘Naming’, ‘Thought’, ‘Use’, and 
‘Conservation’. | found this a very useful way of 
organizing the book. Numerous very 
well-known and respected contributors, 
including Brent Berlin (Athens, Georgia, USA), 
Roy Ellen (Canterbury, UK), Daniel Fabre 
(Toulouse, France), Jack Goody (Cambridge, UK), 
and Jane H. Hill (Tucson, USA), provide critical 
assessments of specific aspects of their research. 
A common theme of the book is the role of 
universalist versus local models of classification. 
Berlin, for example, focuses on some universal 
principles of classification, while Ellen highlights 
the interface of general-purpose, or universal, 
models, and special-purpose, or culturally 
specific, ones. Overall, the chapter on 
‘classification’ provides a plinth on which all the 
other topics develop. Hill, for example, in her 
study on naming in Tohono O’odham, discusses 
‘what is lost if names are forgotten’. She 
concludes that names themselves are part of the 
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linguistic materials in which cultures are deeply 
embedded, a point also made by contributors in 
Luisa Maffi’s crucial publication on this topic (On 
biocultural diversity: linking language, knowledge, 
and the environment, 2001). 

The chapters vary greatly in their analytical 
power and clarity of presentation, and, 
unfortunately, due to the long editing process, 
more recent discussions have not been 
incorporated. The book was published in 2004, 
or about seven years after the symposium. A 
considerable body of work has accumulated in 
this period and is therefore mostly missing. 

Overall, however, the book is well-edited and 
most contributions are written comprehensively. 
It will certainly be useful to researchers with 
an interest in cognitive aspects of 
ethnopharmacology, but also ethnoscience in 
general. 

MICHAEL HEINRICH The School of Pharmacy, 
University of London 


Music and dance 


BAULCH, EMMA. Making scenes: reggae, punk, 
and death metal in 1990s Bali. xiii, 226 pp., 
illus., bibliogr. London, Durham, N.C.: Duke 
Univ. Press, 2007. £48.00 (cloth), £12.99 


(paper) 


This is a break from the norm of writing about 
Bali. Emma Baulch explores the self-professed 
underbelly of 1990s Balinese music culture in a 
nuanced ethnography that demonstrates a 
serious and intimate understanding of the 
people and events she describes. 

With a sure grasp of the theoretical debates, 
Baulch assesses the (non)applicability of Western 
models of youth resistance drawn from 
Birmingham School cultural studies, as well as a 
range of anthropological theories of alterity, 
resistance, carnival, and transgression, to the 
Kuta/Denpasar cases. But | think her primary 
strength is her attention to the ethnographic 
detail; the arguments are substantiated by 
having gained exceptional access to the scene 
and developed an exceptional rapport with her 
informants. This, of course, is the ideal for any 
anthropological or ethnographic project. But the 
scene that Baulch has accessed is a deliberately 
closed and marginalized one, though it is 
situated largely in Bali’s most ‘open’ places: 
Kuta and Denpasar. 

In the author’s words, the sidewalks of Kuta 
she entered in 1996 were 


a gaping frontier land of which 
anthropology rarely spoke ... they raged 
with charged encounters between tourists 
and street-side watch sellers, drug dealers, 
drivers, pimps, and whores ... punk jams 
chafed against the pop soundscape 
emanating from the Hard Rock Café 
across the road. Mohawks, feigned 
brawls, Bad Religion, metal spikes, hefty 
jackboots, and leather jackets thrived 

(p. 1). 


This is an image that may possibly be familiar 
to travellers who have stayed in Kuta, Bali’s 
largest resort. But is not one that is found in 
brochures or highlighted by Balinese cultural 
commentators, and neither is it one that 
anthropologists tend to write about. Baulch’s 
work deals with a range of groups that all 
defined themselves as different from the 
mainstream but, as the 1990s progressed, 
emphatically not ‘alternative’. And she enters an 
almost entirely male semi-subcultural domain 
that frames itself in contrast to the ‘feminized’ 
pop of mainstream Indonesian consumerism. 
(In fact, Baulch describes being one of only two 
women privy to the scene. The other, an 
upper-caste young woman called Dayu, was a 
fascinating exception, given entry via her 
relationship with Moel, of death metal band 
Eternal Madness.) This is not exactly paradise 
Bali. 

The book is also the story of ngetop Balinese 
punk band Superman is Dead and their role in 
establishing the Bali punk scene, definitely the 
early alternapunk scene, and arguably the wider 
underground. It also explains the machinations 
of the various contesting groups within the 
scene(s), who sometimes quite literally 
competed — in organized gigs and gatherings — 
and otherwise, as in the case of death metal’s 
Phobia, ‘gestured elsewhere’, to borrow the 
author’s phrase. This is fascinating stuff; | doubt 
that many observers of Balinese society, or 
Balinese themselves, will have any idea of the 
detailed differences and ‘othering’ that took 
place not from the perspective of counterculture 
juxtaposed against mainstream, but between the 
multiple shifting identities created amongst the 
various groups. And these, of course, ‘othered’ 
themselves against the reggae groups that 
played in tourist bars. All, Baulch argues, are 
somehow part of a peripheral Balinese Other in 
a love-hate relationship with Jakarta’s Indonesian 
centre, rather than the predictable West. This 
rather radical and, to some traditionalists, 
surprising point that Balinese punk is somehow 
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principally about Balineseness and regionalism 
recurs throughout the book. 

The emphasis on otherness and separation 
over community and duty, which Baulch of 
course acknowledges as crucial to Balinese 
culture and society, is somewhat overstated. 
Even more detail of how the young men she 
portrays exist and relate in the family-orientated 
world of the Banjar would be illuminating, as 
would some analysis of death metal and punk’s 
interface with contemporary gamelan. The main 
difficulty | found with the text, however, was the 
marrying of the sometimes opaque style of 
theoretical analysis with the much looser 
conversational mode of the ethnography. While 
consistently vibrant and entertaining, it was not 
always complementary. The mixed tone was also 
apparent across chapters. 

Overall, though, this is the kind of work 
about Bali that | would like to see more of. It 
is truly contemporary. It deals with the 
complexities of a set of subcultural groups 
juxtaposed against and yet parallel to the local 
and national hegemonies. It recognizes the 
particularities of these groups and many of the 
individuals who people them, rather than 
lumping them together as ‘youth culture’. 
Baulch does not simplify the issues, avoid 
people’s chaotic agency, or seek neat 
conclusions. Her work seems to embrace the 
complexity of the process of making scenes in 
Bali. And it does all this while recognizing the 
global music scene and late capitalist cultural 
economy — what Appadurai called the ‘global 
modern’ — of which it is also a small, but noisy, 
part. This is a refreshing change. 

LAURA NoszLopy Royal Holloway, University of 
London 


KLEIN, DEBRA L. Yoruba bata goes global: 
artists, culture brokers, and fans. xxxv, 220 pp., 
maps, illus., bibliogr. London, Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 2008. £28.50 (cloth), £11.00 
(paper) 


Ethnographers can no longer disappear into 
rural villages, hoping to evade the modern 
world. Debra Klein lived for several years in 

the house of the bata drummer Lamidi 
Ayankunlé, in the small Yortiba town of 
Erin-Osun near to Osogbo in Nigeria. 
Apprenticed as a drummer, she found she had 
joined a worldwide network of ‘patrons, clients, 
friends, co-performers, anthropologists, fans, 
students, and business entrepreneurs’ as ‘the 
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newest, and thus the most promising, 
collaborator’. Batd drumming continues to serve 
an indigenous population in this tiny town, but 
it now also addresses audiences in America, 
Europe, and elsewhere. Klein therefore traces the 
transformation of a local drumming tradition 
into a ‘Yoruba cultural movement’. 

At the heart of this book is Lamidi Ayankunlé, 
and his family of performers. Klein tracks his life 
as he changes from a mere drummer into a 
‘representative of traditional Yoruba culture’ 
who juggles with modern officials, global 
commerce, and postgraduate students. 

We are given a strong sense that Lamidi is, 
first of all, an artist and craftsman fighting to 
sustain his art. Batd drumming (more than, for 
example, dundtin) has a close relationship to the 
cults of the Yoruba gods, but traditional religion 
has increasingly given way to Christianity and 
Islam, both of which are hostile to these gods. 
Despite his own family’s affiliation to Islam, 
Lamidi has therefore tried to sustain the quality 
of his music by maintaining contact with the 
orisa and egungun festivals, where each god 
has its own specific bata rhythms. 

A central theme is the inequality in the 
drummers’ relations with commercial and other 
partners. Klein documents Lamidi’s sometimes 
bemused dealings with cultural officials who 
know little about the activities they try to 
control. It seems the state has played an 
ambiguous role, simultaneously celebrating and 
marginalizing traditional performance for its 
own ends. For a time, there was even a scheme 
to invent a homogenized ‘Nigerian’ culture to 
replace the pre-existing local variety. By the 
1990S, state-sponsored artists were increasingly 
expected to have college degrees to symbolize 
their proficiency in traditional performance, as 
well as the English language and modern 
patterns of life. 

Klein briefly looks at traditional art through 
the eyes of those Germanic ‘culture brokers’ 
Susanne Wenger, Ulli Beier, and Georgina Beier, 
who, in an earlier generation, stimulated and 
sustained the renowned revival of traditional 
culture in Osogbo and beyond. While this 
famous collaboration between foreigners and 
local artists and religious specialists was certainly 
benign and counter-colonial in spirit, Klein 
claims that even this remained inescapably 
colonial. 

There is a lengthy discussion of the conflicts 
and rivalries that arise both within and between 
families as the musicians manage the gap 
between the different professional worlds they 
inhabit. The musicians might play for large sums 
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one day in America and a week later for tiny 
sums at an egungun or Orisa festival. Junior 
family members might quickly acquire wealth 
and status unwarranted by their family position, 
thus embarrassing their seniors. 

The book considers the growing fusion of 
traditional bata with popular musical genres 
such as fuji. It further examines collaborations 
among Yoruba, German, and American 
musicians, situating the artists of Erin-Osun 
within the history and discourse of ‘world 
music’. Klein points to the divergence between 
the self-conscious political ideals of the world 
music scene and a quasi-colonial reality where 
poor artists are made use of by wealthy 
entrepreneurs, and indeed wealthy 
postgraduates, such as Klein herself. 

Klein, a trained dancer, ventures into an 
engaging discussion of the aesthetics of dance 
and selfhood. Yoruba dance, she suggests, is not 
just a matter of ‘easy-to-perform’ dance steps. It 
became successful only ‘when we were able to 
tease our audiences by hinting at our insider 
secrets on the dance floor’. The notion of a 
controlled revelation of a ‘secret self’ exists 
elsewhere in literature on the Yoruba, and the 
insight of her description is a sign of her 
sensitivity. 

The drummers and dancers Klein describes 
are involved in a bewildering complexity of 
cultural and economic relationships, at home 
and abroad, with bureaucrats, scholars, 
entrepreneurs, family members, and ideologues. 
Nevertheless, she shows them to retain their 
integrity. Lamidi, the central figure, comes over 
as likeable and sincere, striving to maintain the 
quality of his playing despite the contradictions 
of his situation. He and his fellow performers all 
retreat from time to time into big cities and 
foreign parts. Nevertheless, they return, like 
farmers from the farm, to participate in the life 
of their town. Thus, despite the pressures, they 
retain a solid sense of their own identity. 

ANTHONY D. BUCKLEY Queen’s University, Belfast 


MAGOWAN, FIONA. Melodies of mourning: music 
and emotion in northern Australia. xvii, 
222 pp., maps, tables, illus., bibliogr. Oxford: 
James Currey, 2007. £50.00 (cloth), £17.95 


(paper) 


Fiona Magowan’s eloquent text makes excellent 
use of music and emotion as intellectual vehicles 
to interpret cultural life. Drawing on contextual 
analysis and reflexivity to explain the social 


and ecological significance of music and 
performance among the indigenous Yolgnu in 
northern Australia’s Arnhem Land, Magowan’s 
privileging of ‘musicking behaviours’ (p. 45) 
presents an insightful means to understand how, 
when, and why Yolgnu women, men, and 
children participate in rituals that facilitate the 
re-production of ecological and musical 
person/environment relationships. Magowan’s 
core theme is that both song and the 
environment (landscapes, waterways, creatures, 
and plants) are central to Yolgnu people’s 
sensory awareness of, and demonstrated 
attachments to, place over time. She observes 
incisively that ‘songs hold people’s lives and 
histories’ (p. 186). 

Whilst foci include the contemplation of 
Yolgnu beliefs, practices, and ecologies from a 
gendered perspective, and a key example is the 
ritual process that surrounds funeral activities, it 
is also plain that Magowan is concerned to show 
that music — the performance of dance and song 
— mediates all aspects of Yolgnu sociality. She 
notes also that music and dance in ‘traditional 
and popular contexts’ are central to interactions 
with non-Yolgnu, as evidenced, for instance, in 
negotiations about land, and as a means to 
disseminate broader ‘cultural understanding’ 
(p. 42). As illustration, the internationally 
renowned Yolgnu band Yothu Yindi are 
described as performing songs whereby 
‘ancestral forms [are blended successfully] with 
Western musical instruments’ (p. 42). 

A rich complex of ethnographic detail 
permeates the text. Covering a range of 
communities and settings, Magowan includes 
fine-grained background material about the 
northeast Arnhem Land communities in which 
she undertook fieldwork (such as Galiwin’ku 
[Elcho Island], Yirrkala, Nnulunbuy [Gove], and 
Rorruwuy), noting the impact of Christian 
missions and modernity (pp. 35-43 [but see 
also below]). Song texts and their translations 
are included in most chapters, whereas others 
are located as appendices (pp. 193-203). 
Epistemologically and methodologically candid 
about data collection, including a series of 
reflections that reveal a thoughtful awkwardness 
when entering the field (e.g. pp. 3-8, 21), 
Magowan presents considered insights about 
the value of patient, cross-cultural learning 
(including, and most importantly in this 
instance, from children, pp. 44-69), and the 
inspiration of music as a key trope in 
anthropological and ecological inquiry. 

Magowan also canvasses theoretical issues, 
such as those that have emerged within the 
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anthropology of sensory experience, and the 
anthropology of emotion (pp. 12-15), a topic she 
describes as a ‘messy’ one that sometimes leaves 
cultural interpretation open-ended (p. 185). 
Gender relations and gender theory are explored 
too (e.g. pp. 16-18), but with less rigour than the 
attention given to the anthropology of emotion. 
It would have been useful, for instance, to see 
the discussion about men’s ‘control’ over music 
performances (e.g. pp. 16-17 et passim) expanded 
to allow epistemological room for control as a 
form of nurturance. The uncritical use of Lloyd 
Warner’s A black civilization (1937/1958) is also 
problematic, in part because his representation 
of women has been challenged on a number of 
occasions, such as by Phyllis Kaberry in 
Aboriginal woman sacred and profane (1939), and 
by Diane Bell in Daughters of the Dreaming 
(1983). 

Another concern is that while the influence of 
contemporary socio-economic problems is 
shown as including declining levels of health 
(such as an increase in diabetes), and increasing 
levels of premature death and suicide (e.g. 
pp. 35-8), the impact on Yolgnu social life and 
ritual obligation remains fairly obscure. Readers 
might have benefited from learning a little more 
about how, and to what extent, the transmission 
of song and associated performance has been 
directly affected by the physical and symbolic 
loss of loved ones, and/or the degree to which 
certain men and women have become too ill to 
perform. What social, cultural, and emotional 
strategies have been enacted to accommodate 
such difficulties? That a ‘military presence’ in the 
area resulted in new ‘incentives for Yolgnu men 
[at Galiwin’ku]’ (p. 37) is also a matter that 
might have benefited from clearer information, 
especially given the current situation in 
Australia’s Northern Territory, where the former 
federal government’s ‘Intervention Action Plan’ 
has been the subject of recent local, national, 
and international controversy. 

Notwithstanding these concerns, Magowan is 
to be commended for the cultural intricacy and 
intimacy she weaves through the text and for the 
poetic yet realistic homage she pays to the 
people among whom she worked. Melodies of 
mourning will be especially valuable to those 
interested in the ethnographies of Aboriginal and 
Islander Australia, musicology, cultural ecology, 
and the anthropology of emotion. The text 
embodies and expands knowledge and 
understanding about Yolgnu cultural life and 
history in a way that shares resonance with other 
indigenous Australian settings. Magowan’s text 
also shows that an interconnected focus on 
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music, performance, and emotion has rich 
potential to facilitate cultural analysis beyond 
these domains. 
SANDY TOUSSAINT Melbourne University/University 
of Western Australia 


TALMON-CHVAICER, MAYA. The hidden history 
of Capoeira: a collision of cultures in the 
Brazilian battle dance. ix, 237 pp., maps, figs, 
illus., bibliogr. Austin: Univ. Texas Press, 
2008. £13.99 (paper) 


Capoeira has become extremely popular in 
recent years in Europe and North America. The 
growing academic literature on it is not 
disconnected from this popularity: quite 
frequently, the researchers are also practitioners. 
In this regard, capoeira has many things in 
common with another Afro-Brazilian tradition: 
candomblé. Like in candomblé, a recurrent 
problem appears in this engaged literature on 
capoeira: the relation to ‘Africa’. This is one of 
the main questions that Talmon-Chvaicer’s book 
addresses once again. 

The author does a good job in summarizing 
a history that has been told already, and very 
well, by other researchers (in particular, Matthias 
Assuncao), introducing some new research. The 
history of capoeira is indeed fascinating: born in 
the streets of colonial Brazil, its power may come 
from its unstable definition: capoeira is a game 
(jogo). But which kind of game? A martial art? A 
sport? A dance? A fight? Or all of these things? 
What made it powerful was its ambiguity, how it 
could quickly turn from one thing to the other: 
from display of physical prowess to brawl, from 
mockery to rebellion. This ambiguity is also 
central to understanding its role in the power 
struggles of late nineteenth-century Rio de 
Janeiro. Used by Conservative politicians as their 
‘left hand’ mobsters in the tumultuous last years 
of the Empire and slavery (pp. 84-5), the 
Republican party identified capoeira gangs as 
their enemy. The ‘game’ was finally forbidden 
in Rio by the new Republic in 1890 and the 
capoeiras were sent to a far-away island. 
Paradoxically, the chief of police who forbade 
capoeira was a capoeirista himself, and he 
challenged a member of the political elite who 
defended capoeira to a showdown in a central 
café. The police chief was publicly defeated, but 
his enemy was then exiled for playing capoeira 
(p. 74). The capoeiras, therefore, were not just 
African slaves, but included free black and white 
people and mulattoes, including immigrants 
(some of quite high rank, such as the son of a 
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count [p. 74]). Hence the repression of capoeira 

cannot be described precisely in terms of a racial 
dichotomy, just as capoeira cannot be described 
exclusively as an African, slave, or black ‘game’, 

or as a ‘weapon of the weak’. 

That is the paradox of this book: despite 
showing the complexity of the politics of race, 
class, slavery, and migration in nineteenth- 
century Brazil, the author insists in identifying 
capoeira as a form of resistance of the poor 
blacks against the white elite (p. 64). There is no 
doubt that many capoeiras were poor and black, 
and that capoeira was always viewed with 
suspicion and as a possible tool of subversion, 
but it is a bit disappointing that the author 
reduces this complex history to simplistic 
dualisms. The ‘myth’ of capoeira as an African 
martial art used by the slaves, as the author 
herself explains in one her last chapters (pp. 
11-74), was born in the twentieth century. The 
repression of capoeira in the streets obliged 
capoeiras to practise in closed spaces; thus the 
first capoeira schools were born. Capoeira 
eventually became a national sport, practised by 
the Brazilian army; the sport of the Brazilian 
‘mulatto’ (p. 115). Mestre Bimba of Bahia 
developed capoeira as a martial art, with the 
style that came to be known as ‘Capoeira 
Regional’. Contemporarily, Mestre Pastinha 
developed ‘Capoeira Angola’, in opposition to 
Regional: a less aggressive and physical form of 
capoeira, more concerned with the 
choreographic aspects of the game, and with a 
more sophisticated discourse, that described 
capoeira as an African art used by the slaves to 
defend themselves from their masters. Eventually 
Capoeira Angola became popular amongst 
intellectuals and artists, and, from there, also 
among foreigners interested in the wider cultural 
aspects of the game. 

Although Talmon-Chvaicer recognizes that 
the discourse of Pastinha is a ‘myth’ (pp. 152-6) 
she still insists in trying to find the ‘hidden 
history’, the ‘African symbols’ hidden in capoeira 
practice. For that purpose she makes reference 
to a heterogeneous literature on ‘Central West 
Africa’, trying to connect it to contemporary 
capoeira practices. Most of the notions, 
practices, and symbols she mentions, in 
particular in reference to witchcraft (mandinga, 
corpo fechado, or patud), are not specifically 
African, but they are demonstrably the result 
of the colonial encounter that brought together 
European, African, and to an extent Native 
American witchcraft discourses from the fifteenth 
century onwards in the Atlantic. In fact, the 
traditional Brazilian notion that capoeira is a 


‘mulatto’ game is quite true, with all its 
ambiguities. Maybe there is no need to look for 
a hidden truth to show that the history of 
capoeira can offer us fascinating insights on the 
complex politics of race, and not only in Brazil. 
ROGER SANS! Goldsmiths College 


Religion and myth 


MAXWELL, DAVID. African gifts of the spirit: 
Pentecostalism and the rise of a Zimbabwean 
transnational religious movement. xv, 250 pp., 
maps, tables, illus., bibliogr. Oxford: James 
Currey; Athens: Ohio Univ. Press, 2006. 
£50.00 (cloth), £18.95 (paper) 


A carpenter by trade, and the son of a 
prominent traditional healer, Ezekiel Guti is not 
remembered as particularly outstanding by 
those with whom he studied in Dallas in 1971, 
where, without a full mastery of English, ‘the 
shy retiring part of his character manifested 
itself’ (p. 90). Yet in 1993, commanding 
adherents numbering 300,000-400,000 in 
Zimbabwe, and with branches in ‘a dozen other 
African countries, as well as Britain, Germany, 
Australia and the USA’ (p. 5), this same 
unremarkable man was declared ‘the spiritual 
father of third world Christian leaders’ (p. 133) by 
Pentecostals in the Bahamas. 

The history of ZAOGA (Zimbabwe Assemblies 
of God Africa) that David Maxwell traces with 
such erudition in this book is not simply about 
the extraordinary rise of an un-extraordinary 
man, although that is part of it. In a way the 
story of this ‘archbishop’ and ‘servant of God’ 
reflects perfectly the contradictions, nuances, 
and intricacies of the historical development of 
Pentecostalism across southern Africa, and of 
this specific movement in particular. Renowned 
for preaching domesticity and respectability even 
as he constructed a leadership cult around 
himself, Guti ruthlessly manipulated his 
lieutenants and rivals, harvesting foreign funds 
even as he advocated tithing, talents, and 
self-reliance, railing against American missionary 
interference yet appealing to young urban 
aspirations, denigrating ancestral worship as he 
mobilized witch-hunts, demonic exorcism, 
spiritual healing, and harnessed particular 
appeals to African authenticity. Maxwell rightly 
warns that ‘there is a danger in devoting too 
much attention to ZAOGA’s leader Ezekiel Guti’ 
(p. 138), yet, in a way, the remarkable trajectory 
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of this man encapsulates exactly the question 
that so often confounds scholars and observers 
of Christianity in Africa, and the ‘born-again’ 
movement as whole: what is it about such 
charismatic, evangelical, Pentecostal 
movements that captures popular imagination 
and support in the hugely significant ways that 
they do? 

Maxwell not only shows that contemporary 
Pentecostalism is indeed a ‘highly successful 
popular religion’, he goes a very long way to 
uncovering why this is so, and he does this by 
integrating thorough historical research with an 
ethnographic approach that is sensitive to the 
way such movements ‘address adherents’ 
existential concerns for wholeness, purity, 
meaning and empowerment’ (p. 209) in 
particular socio-economic contexts. Maxwell’s 
refusal to succumb to vacuous theoretical 
generalization allows the empirical data to do 
the hard work, challenging many comfortable 
assumptions about Christianity, missionization, 
globalization, and politics in postcolonial Africa. 
Tracing ZAOGA’s development back to and out 
of Pentecostal movements that arrived in South 
Africa soon after the Azusa Street revival in Los 
Angeles in 1906, Maxwell shows that African 
Pentecostalism is not merely the result of a third 
wave of missionization, nor was it necessarily 
opposed to either mainstream missions or the 
African independent churches, which, for many 
observers, seemed poised in the 1970s and 1980s 
to define the future of Christianity in Africa. AFM, 
AOGA, and its successor, ZAOGA, have much 
more complex histories of intersecting, 
overlapping, and contested interests, strategies, 
and appeals. 

Similarly, although Guti looms large in 
ZAOGA’s own historiography, it is clear that it is 
the intimacy of its localized manifestations, in 
home meetings and prayer bands, or in the 
‘battle for Highfield’ between competing 
preachers and their followers, as much as its 
centralizing bureaucracy, or its ambitious 
‘transnational’ expansionism, that has been 
responsible for much of the movement’s 
success, and the status of its coffers. Maxwell 
also foregrounds tensions between the 
movement’s egalitarian appeal and principles, 
and the increasingly authoritarian nature of its 
structures. The continuing groundswell of 
popular support for ZAOGA lies in its stress on 
social reproduction, mobility, and security, and 
the self-disciplining aspects of its notions of 
moral propriety and respectability. Yet the 
‘prosperity gospel’, Guti’s own grandiosity, and 
shifting relations with political elites in 
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Zimbabwe, and Pentecostal ‘big men’ 
elsewhere, are also highly significant. 

In Maxwell’s skilled hands, all the 
ambiguities of Pentecostal Christianity’s 
complex internal and external relationships are 
exposed, revealing why ‘questions concerning 
authenticity are somewhat facile’, and how a 
religious movement can be at once local and 
global, authoritarian and egalitarian, evangelical 
and developmental, individualistic and 
communitarian, and decidedly non-political yet 
hugely politically significant. Perhaps most of all, 
Maxwell shows how African Pentecostalism at 
once fits the neoliberal glove of ‘modernity’, as 
exemplified by ‘its love affair with the electronic 
media’ and its focus on development through 
self-improvement, even as it has soaked up the 
‘spiritual and ideological resources of biblical 
Christianity’ and ‘rejected neo-liberalism’s 
cultural agenda of atomization that strips away 
old networks of social support’ by forging new 
‘forms of communality and a new moral order 
derived from sacred text and transcendent 
experience’ (pp. 224-5). Maxwell is to be 
congratulated for this seminal text, which 
will be of great inspiration to a wide 
audience of historians, anthropologists, and 
social scientists, as well as an already 
burgeoning collection of scholars who have 
belatedly begun to pick up on African 
Pentecostalism’s huge significance for Africa 
and for world Christianity. 

JOOsT FONTEIN University of Edinburgh 


PALMEIRIM, MANUELA. Of alien kings and 
perpetual kin: contradiction and ambiguity in 
Ruwund [Lunda] symbolic thought. xv, 175 pp., 
maps, figs, illus., bibliogr. Wantage: SK 
Publishing, 2006. £45.00 (cloth) 


This short monograph has been long in the 
making. Fieldwork among the Aruwund took 
place in 1987-8 and 1992, both at the royal 
capital of Musumb and in Nkalaany villages 
(Katanga province, DR Congo). Today, the 
Mwant Yaav (Aruwund king) is subordinated to 
national government, but his nobles (atubung) 
still pay him tribute. The monograph’s focus is 
on the symbolic paradoxes and mythical 
conundrums, which are of a structuring nature. 
The book opens with the Ruwund 
foundation myth. Centring on the creation of 
humanity (‘perpetual kin’) and the passage to a 
superior mode of life made possible through the 
making of a king who came in from the outside 
(creating a line of ‘alien kings’), this myth comes 
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in variants that complement the narrative upheld 
at Musumb. All variants are treated as equally 
valid. This is where the author departs from the 
position adopted by historians in search of ‘true’ 
versions. Palmeirim views Ruwund oral tradition 
as constituted by the main myth and by a 
constellation of ‘minor myths’ that convey 
different levels of local specificity and 
symbolism. Besides her own field data, 
Palmeirim uses the ethnography of Portuguese 
explorer Dias de Carvalho (1890) and of J.J. 
Hoover, who made detailed notes when 
teaching at Musumb in the 1970s. The main epic 
and constellation of ‘minor myths’, some of 
which exist only in the writings of Dias de 
Carvalho, are treated as a single conceptual 
field. 

The book’s main argument is that the heroes 
of the foundation epic are sustained through 
time by living dignitaries whose titles are traced 
back to the oral traditions. This continuity is 
ensured by means of ‘perpetual kinship’ and 
‘positional succession’, institutions analysed in 
the 1950s by, respectively, lan Cunnison and 
Audrey Richards. Palmeirim demonstrates that 
the relationship between the king and his nobles 
is marked by considerable ambivalence, so much 
so that the king emerges as ‘both an alien and 
“one of us”’ (p. 69). 

Palmeirim also rethinks the theme of ‘culture 
heroes’, scrutinizing the mythical image of 
Cibind Yirung, the Ruwund alien hunter and 
(allegedly) bearer of kingship. Taking a leaf from 
the oeuvre of Vansina and De Heusch, Palmeirim 
argues against ‘the historical approach’, 
proposing that the hunter prince be regarded as 
an ideological construct, not ‘as an elementary 
theme or cliché built on some kind of historical 
event’ (p. 41). While sticking closely to De 
Heusch’s interpretation of the Ruwund epic, the 
author challenges his insistence that we are 
dealing with ‘a system of oppositions 
contrasting the incipient, uncouth and primitive 
order of Ruwej (the autochthonous heroine) 
with the new and more elaborate civilization 
introduced by Cibind Yirung’ (p. 44). Looking 
simultaneously at the dominant myth and at the 
‘minor’ myths, Palmeirim reaches a different 
conclusion: both Ruwej and Cibind Yirung are 
ambivalent characters that defy neat 
categorization. Ruwej is ‘not straightforwardly 
associated with sterility’, while Cibind Yirung 
emerges as ‘a liminal hero ... not able to create a 
new social system alone’ (p. 53). As the data 
show, a new political order is installed in a 
society in decay thanks to the combined effort of 
Ruwej and Cibind Yirung. 


Another key theme regards the principles of 
hierarchy and equality, which are invoked in 
continuous interplay. Highlighting a string of 
distinctions that exist for high office-holders, 
distinctions conveyed through insignia and 
salutations, Palmeirim reveals how Ruwund 
ideology brings egalitarianism and hierarchy 
together, thereby providing good grounds for 
questioning Louis Dumont’s thesis that 
hierarchy constitutes the ideology of traditional 
society. 

Continuing the theme of contradiction and 
ambiguity, the final chapter details the 
architecture of the royal court and of minor 
courts. These spaces, it is shown with clarity and 
conviction, are laid out in a manner which 
reveals the symbolic ties between title-holders. 
This is a major ethnographic contribution since 
earlier observers had failed to note how regional 
courts and procedures are simplified forms of 
what happens at Musumb. The book ends with 
a description of the royal installation ritual, 
presented in an appendix. As no enthronement 
ceremony took place at the time of the research 
visits, this reconstruction is of necessity based on 
interviews with numerous nobles, including 
former titled incumbents. 

This monograph will appeal to readers with 
an appetite for seriously ‘thick description’ and 
structuralist interpretation. While the theoretical 
approach may not be to everyone’s liking, and 
while navigating the forest of titles and title 
histories can leave the reader a little dizzy, there 
is no doubt that Palmeirim is remarkably 
successful in her ambition to present the 
Ruwund epic as a story of exceptional 
complexity. 

JOHAN PottieR School of Oriental and African 
Studies 


REID, ANTHONY & MICHAEL GILSENAN (eds). 
Islamic legitimacy in a plural Asia. xii, 197 pp., 
figs, illus., bibliogr. London, New York: 
Routledge, 2007. £75.00 (cloth) 


This edited volume is the product of one of a 
series of workshops on religion and globalization 
at the Asia Research Institute at the National 
University of Singapore. It seeks to contribute to 
polemical debates concerning the possibilities 
and limits of plural forms of coexistence within 
Muslim-majority states, as well as non-Muslim 
communities beyond, at two levels. Firstly, two 
chapters address a variety of ways in which 
Islamic doctrines have been deployed by Islamic 
scholars, states, and movements to legitimize 
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cultural pluralism, as well as exacerbate divisions 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, and 
between Muslims. Secondly, the bulk of the 
book comprises chapters exploring the complex 
ways in which such dynamics of coexistence 
have been and continue to be played out in 
specific social, historical, and political Asian 
circumstances. These chapters point to the 
diverse ways in which Asian forms of cultural 
plurality are the source of active reflection, 
contestation, and political strategizing by 
Muslim holders of political and religious 
authority in the region. 

In the burgeoning body of literature on 
Islam’s place in the modern world and its 
compatibility or otherwise with democracy and 
cultural pluralism, this book offers a fresh and 
deeply informed set of perspectives. One reason 
for the book’s novelty is because it brings 
the work of scholars from very different 
backgrounds into conversation with one 
another: the connective dimensions of Islam in 
both South and Southeast Asia are insightfully 
addressed, for example, by Anthony Reid in his 
introduction to the volume. Likewise, the book 
includes a candid and controversial, although 
very scholarly, perspective on Islamic doctrinal 
perspectives on cultural pluralism by Bassim 
Tibi. 

The book’s chapters address a variety of 
themes of significance for the study of Islam in 
Asia; three, however, are especially visible. The 
first pertains to the complexity of Islamic 
intellectual discourses both today and in the past 
concerning the nexus of modernity, religious 
pluralism, nationalism, and citizenship. Barbara 
Metcalf is in classic form: dismantling the 
assumptions implicit in Amartya Sen’s The 
argumentative Indian (2005), she highlights the 
ways in which Sen’s celebration of the talkative 
Indian who is sceptical of religious orthodoxy all 
too easily leads to the assumption that all 
mullahs are locked within some unchanging and 
inherently homogenizing orthodoxy. Nothing 
could be further from the truth in relationship to 
the religious scholar whose work Metcalf 
addresses: the Indian Islamic scholar Madani. 
Madani, Metcalf shows, advanced arguments 
about Indian religious plurality that were 
scarcely if at all visible in the thinking of his 
more secular-inclined peers. Similarly, Michael 
Feener’s thoughtful chapter addresses the ways 
in which twentieth-century Islamist institutions 
in Indonesia appropriated Western-derived legal 
discourses in ways that have come to shape 
contemporary Indonesian conceptions of the 
Islamic social order. 
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Another key theme crossing the book is the 
changing form of Islamic definitions of authority 
and legitimacy. Bryan Turner’s article is a 
sophisticated consideration of the ways in which 
the expansion of the print media and the 
internet have led not merely to the fracturing of 
traditional forms of Muslim authority, but also to 
the creation of a world in which ‘self-expressivity 
and personal realization’ have emerged as a 
‘new form of spirituality’ (p. 68). These modern 
conceptions of individual autonomy sit, 
however, in an uneasy relationship with what 
could arguably be seen as a defining feature of 
being Muslim — the importance of individual 
and collective submission to God. Turner’s 
thematic concerns with the dynamic nature of 
Islamic authority and religiosity are pertinently 
taken up in many of the book’s historical 
chapters. Nico Kaptein explores the ways in 
which an Indonesian Arab Islamic scholar gave 
edicts in support of the Dutch colonial 
government, partly in order to ensure support 
for an emergent movement of Islamic reform 
and purification. Likewise, Azmi Ozcan 
addresses some of the ways in which South 
Asian Muslims adjusted to the end of a source of 
global Islam legal authority: the Ottoman 
Sultanate. 

Finally, two very informative chapters 
address more overtly political threats to 
Muslim/non-Muslim, as well as Muslim/Muslim 
forms of coexistence. Pakistan’s explosive 
combination of military rule, American 
intervention, and Islamic activism is subtly 
analysed by Imran Ali, whilst the complexity, 
dynamism, and socially palpable effects of 
Malaysia’s ‘Islamization race’ are considered by 
Joseph Liow. Both of these chapters illuminate 
the complex, increasingly unpredictable, and 
multi-guised ways in which Islamizing processes 
continue to bring change to Asian political 
cultures. 

In short, Islamic legitimacy in a plural Asia is a 
novel and well-timed contribution to the study 
of Asia’s diverse Islamic traditions. It includes 
both thought-provoking analytical essays and 
historically informed case studies about the 
ongoing complexity and continuously 
changing nature of Asian Muslim plurality. It 
belongs on all postgraduate and undergraduate 
reading lists on the anthropology of Islam and 
world religions and makes for refreshing 
comparative reading on a culturally and 
historically connected region of the Muslim 
world. 

MAGNUS MARSDEN School of Oriental and African 
Studies 
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Social anthropology 


GOODWIN, MARJORIE HARNESS. The hidden 
life of girls: games of stance, status, and 
exclusion. xi, 329 pp., illus., bibliogr. Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2006. £55.00 (cloth), 
£19.99 (paper) 


This book is a gold-mine. It is a rich source of 
data for anyone who is interested in how 
embodiment actually works in practice and who 
needs to understand, therefore, how social 
categories are not pre-existing structures. 
Harness Goodwin — a linguistic anthropologist — 
shows, through a multitude of brilliantly detailed 
examples, how young girls build relations of 
power interactively, constituting their social 
organization out of on-going forms of affective, 
gestural, and linguistic exchanges that establish 
disputation as the norm and which lead to the 
development of a particular behavioural stance 
vis-a-vis peers. These conflicts centre on 
differentiated forms of participation/competence 
in various kinds of playground games, leading to 
the creation of a ‘world of [specific] value’, to 
the shoring up of the rank and status of the 
most ‘popular’ girls and the victimization of 
marginal group members. 

This is discourse analysis as its very best. 
Harness Goodwin provides an analysis that 
allows for a profound appreciation of embodied 
disposition/stance as an on-going evaluation of 
capacity for action within a particular field of 
participation. Thus we come to understand what 
Harness Goodwin, after Wittgenstein, means by 
a ‘language game’. Her subjects are 10- to 
12-year-old girls from a range of ethnic 
backgrounds in a Los Angeles high school which 
serves a mainly middle-class population. 
Following Goffman, Harness Goodwin takes as 
her unit of analysis the ‘situated activity system’ 
and brings, thereby, an ethno-methodological 
sensitivity to the kind of childhood-focused 
project initiated by Opie and Opie over forty 
years ago. She focuses on games of hopscotch, 
jump rope, playing house, story-telling, gossip, 
and social class-indexed bragging sessions. Her 
book makes an invaluable contribution to the 
anthropology of childhood and childhood 
studies but never in a way that suggests that 
what goes in children’s interactions is marginal 
to the broader focus of concern, which is a 
serious engagement with social theory. 

The power of Harness Goodwin’s 
ethnographically rich data, collected through 
innovative audio- and video-tape methodologies 


which allowed her to capture ‘naturally 
occurring’ interaction over a three-year period, 
allows her to challenge much of the established 
psychological work on gender differences 
among children and on the development of 
children’s moral reasoning. She shows effectively 
how ‘moral rules are emergent from local 
sequential [constantly negotiated] contingencies 
of action’ (p. 190) rather than objective sets of 
standards, and that girls are not (as previous 
psychologically based research using other 
methods would lead us to expect) more 
co-operative in their interaction or tending more 
towards relations of solidarity than are boys. 
Harness Goodwin shows how, in their 
interaction, girls are constantly probing the 
boundaries of acceptable behaviour; they bend 
and stretch the rules of the game and strategize 
constantly so that, ultimately, friendship is made 
out of the on-going structuring of relations of 
opposition to and contestation over the rules. 
This is what makes friendship so much fun and, 
as Harness Goodwin explains here, what also 
makes bullying inevitably cruel. 

Harness Goodwin’s excellent analysis of peer 
group relations leaves one wanting to know, 
however, what happens to these peer groups in 
the classroom where the authority of the teacher 
and the institutionalized structure of 
participation in a didactic situation must 
inevitably transform the social organization of 
the girls’ clique. Like many micro-sociological 
studies there is a failure to account for the effect 
of institutionalized structures on peer groups in 
which children, away from the supervision of 
adults, become the ‘co-constructors of events’ 
on their own terms. This is the only omission 
from the book and the lack is a pity because it 
would have been all the more fascinating were 
the same rigour of method and analysis applied 
to the classroom situation. 

GILLIAN EVANS University of Manchester 


KARJALAINEN, MIRA. In the shadow of freedom: 
life on board the oil tanker. 203 pp., tables, 
bibliogr. Helsinki: Finnish Soc. of Science & 
Letters, 2007. €20.00 (paper) 


In the shadow of freedom is a monograph on the 
worldview of merchant sailors, analysed within 
the frame of comparative religion. The concept is 
an intriguing one, and Mira Karjalainen has 
managed to pull together some unique 
ethnographic material, subjected it to rigorous 
analysis, and comes to interesting and useful 
conclusions. The book examines discourses of 
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‘freedom’, and the ways in which ordinary 
people construct and understand this contested 
term. The ‘shipworld’ is a fertile place for 

this research because it is so loaded with 
expectations and ideals of freedom, which sit 
side by side with a more conflicted reality. 

The daily lives of most of the world’s peoples 
increasingly rely on ships that carry billions of 
tonnes of cargo across the oceans. Yet the lives 
of those working on these ships are typically 
obscured or wildly romanticized. Karjalainen 
trained as a merchant seaman in Finland and 
worked as a crew member of an oil tanker 
before returning to graduate school and 
completing a dissertation on her experience at 
sea. Her ethnography was conducted over a 
relatively short time — approximately five months 
at sea spread over three years, on board ten 
different oil tankers. In addition to participant 
observation, she also conducted detailed 
interviews with almost 100 crew members on 
these ships. 

The first part of her book discusses her 
methods and the difficulties of conducting 
fieldwork in your own workplace. A portion of 
her fieldwork was conducted while employed as 
a researcher by a shipping company, and she 
reflects on the effects of this problematic 
position. The second part of her book is ‘a 
shipworld ethnography’, which has an 
interesting discussion of the reworking of time 
and space at sea according to the needs of 
shipboard function and profitability. The 
gendered nature of work at sea is also examined, 
and Karjalainen’s position as a woman in an 
almost entirely male workplace gives her insight 
into these dynamics. 

The remainder of the book analyses the 
discourse and rhetoric of ship workers. The 
metaphors people used to describe the ship and 
those living and working on board are grouped 
thematically and discussed in detail, sometimes 
according to the rank of the speaker. Karjalainen 
concludes that ship workers have two 
contradictory ideas of freedom. First, there is the 
stereotypical and nostalgic image of the carefree 
and super-masculine Jack Tar, a discourse 
which is mocked but also drawn upon by 
contemporary sailors. The second discourse she 
characterizes as ‘freedom from freedom’. Many 
workers described the ship as a prison, 
graveyard, or machine — a place where they 
were both not really living because they had 
given up their powers to others, but were also 
freed because they were absolved of 
responsibility for their own lives. | found this to 
be the most interesting part of the book, full of 
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complex and evocative metaphors. | wish, 
though, that Karjalainen had spent more time 
discussing how people resolved the two 
contradictory ideas of freedom. While the 
discussion of each of the discourses was well 
rooted in the realities of living and working at 
sea, it would be productive to explore the 
consequences of living with these 
contradictions. Why would these two 
contradictory ideas be existing side by side? 
What are the consequences of living in a 
situation where the idealized and public 
perception of your life is so radically different 
from the reality? 

In her conclusion, Karjalainen says that 
parts of her study could also be viewed as an 
ethnography of work. | wish that she had 
used this perspective to draw out some 
commonalities and differences across 
workplaces, rather than simply describing this 
sea-going workplace as unique. Karjalainen 
quotes Rediker’s description of ships as the first 
global factories, and it would be interesting to 
bring this discussion to the present day using 
the complexities of the ‘freedom from freedom’ 
discourse she describes. 

Karjalainen also brings to life the isolating 
and very hierarchical relationships between 
officers and crew, and analyses a discourse that 
includes terms like ‘master’ and ‘slave’. There is 
more than ample material here to illustrate 
and discuss Ortner’s recent call that 
anthropologists should take seriously ‘the 
power and pain of class relations’, but 
unfortunately she does not. 

Karjalainen locates her study within Finnish 
culture and history, and | think here she is being 
overly modest. There are so few ethnographies 
like this that it would be well worthwhile to look 
at her material in a more globally comparative 
perspective, as it is a valuable contribution to 
the anthropology of the maritime world and of 
work more generally. 

PENNY HOWARD University of Aberdeen 


NAROTZKY, SUSANA & GAVIN SMITH. 
Immediate struggles: people, power, and place 
in rural Spain. xxiv, 250 pp., figs, bibliogr. 
London, Berkeley: Univ. California Press, 
2006. £15.95 (paper) 


Narotzky and Smith offer here a remarkable 
example of collaboration, the product of a 
conversation between themselves and with 
engaged researchers on both sides of the 
Atlantic over the last several decades which itself 
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draws on the long human conversation about a 
better world. It takes the form of a historical 
ethnography of southern Alicante, a rural region 
of Spain, where Gavin Smith has done fieldwork 
since the 1970s, latterly with Susana Narotzky, his 
partner in another project undertaken in 
northern Italy. The book addresses a wide 

range of theoretical, methodological, and 
political questions; but first the ethnographic 
substance. 

The title comes from Michel Foucault: people 
often come into conflict with those closest to 
them, not usually with the idea of liberation in 
mind. This study is concerned with how place 
shapes both the exercise of power and responses 
to it within a local dialectic of fixity and 
movement. Its context is Spain after Franco, 
where there is much talk of a new ‘Europe of the 
regions’ and of a Spanish miracle, combining 
neoliberal capitalism and social democracy. 
Narotzky and Smith are not at all impressed by 
this scenario, even though the area they write 
about might be thought of as a candidate for 
such a renaissance. They argue that the wounds 
of the mid-twenieth century are still active; talk 
about economic development based on flexible 
capitalism is mostly hype; people lead working 
lives that are fractured and precarious, as they 
always have been. They call this ‘historical 
realism’; and they do succeed in showing ‘the 
present’ as lived history, thereby affirming the 
resilience of local people they have got to know 
well over a prolonged period. 

The foundation of the narrative is a chapter 
on the Republic and Civil War in the 1930s, 
followed by one on the history of Franco’s rule 
at the height of his power in the 1940s and 
1950S. For Spanish people this is very much 
living history and the events of the period are 
still vividly contested, even though what really 
happened is often disguised by official 
propaganda. The title of the second of these 
chapters says it all: ‘Regulating social life 
through uncertainty and fear’. Narotzky and 
Smith build up a picture of state repression and 
administrative control generating a highly 
personalized pattern of economic relations, 
reminiscent of feudalism, which undermined any 
sources of solidarity. It was a time of terror and, 
for some, opportunity. Then, in the following 
two chapters, they enliven this general history 
with a number of individual case studies, 
including one of a family over four generations. 
Here they describe the variety of experience 
within a framework of ‘patterned agency and 
historical conjuncture’. Through their detailed 
examination of specific work experiences, they 


bring to the conventional Mediterranean themes 
of honour and shame ‘a much more active, 
discursive, and indeed conflictive understanding’ 
of what these terms mean. The result is an 
unusually insightful account of working-class 
culture. 

The second half of the book addresses more 
recent economic developments — the pattern of 
family enterprise and varieties of labour 
organization in a world where the lines between 
agriculture and industry, town and countryside, 
have grown increasingly fuzzy. Reflecting on 
‘Flexible structures and torn lives’, the authors 
see far more continuity with the exploitation 
characteristic of the mid-twentieth century than 
evidence of a brave new world in Europe. Many 
scholars have colluded in mystifying the 
enduring economic realities that they identify 
here. Local people are stuck in a groove where 
the benefits of progress largely accrue to a few 
others. This section concludes with a discussion 
of the palliative effects of a politicization of 
culture within the regional economy. 

Immediate struggles is a landmark in historical 
ethnography. As an attempt to integrate a 
longer-term perspective on society with detailed 
documentation of individual lives, it has few 
rivals. But the book has wider ambitions than 
this and they are expressed in two chapters that 
frame the narrative. The conclusion, ‘The power 
of ethnography’, is a brilliantly clear exposition 
of what Narotzky and Smith have learned from 
this exercise. However, | found the introduction, 
‘Toward an anthropological framework for 
studying contemporary Europe’, unsatisfactory. 
First, whereas the concluding chapter focuses on 
what the authors have positively to say, the 
introduction is more polemically concerned with 
the conventional approaches and labels that dog 
the field. Their analysis combines historical 
patterns, social institutions, and personal 
experience which they call ‘concrete 
abstractions’, ‘instituted social practices’, and 
‘structures of feeling’, each phrase striving to 
capture both poles of a dialectic. Lurking behind 
this terminology is a desire to capture the ‘social 
reproduction of capitalism’ and behind that to 
rescue a Class analysis suited to political 
struggles of a less immediate kind. We learn 
where the authors have come from, but the last 
chapter is a better guide to the main text than 
this one. Thus Marx’s distinction between 
‘absolute’ and ‘relative surplus value’ is 
intriguingly juxtaposed with Foucault’s between 
monarchical rule and modern government. 
Subsequent reference to this idea is then 
dropped. It is a pity that readers may be 
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discouraged by this dense introduction from 
discovering the treasure contained in the book. 
KEITH HART Goldsmiths College 


SCHEFFEL, DAVID Z. Svinia in black and white: 
Slovak Roma and their neighbours. 244 pp., 
maps, tables, illus., bibliogr. New York: 
Broadview Press, 2005. $27.95 (paper) 


This book by Canadian academic David Z. 
Scheffel is an account of an eastern Slovakian 
Roma community which, over a period of time, 
became fully marginalized and rejected by their 
Slovakian neighbours, compelling them to live in 
third-world-like squalor. The book is the result of 
unorthodox research, as Scheffel worked in the 
village primarily as an aid worker, administering 
various projects that he obtained funding for 
from the Canadian government and NGOs to 
help the Roma. Inevitably his academic work 
was somewhat constrained, making it 
impossible to carry out a standard 

ethnographic study. Instead he focused on the 
issues that took him to the village in the first 
place and which were underpinned by his aid 
work: the inter-ethnic relationship between the 
Roma and Slovaks and the reasons for its 
deterioration. 

For his analysis Scheffel makes use of 
historical documents as well as the views of the 
Slovaks and the Roma. He concludes that the 
present problem started and escalated during 
the five decades of socialist dictatorship. This 
was a period when, under the slogan of 
‘universal equality’, various decrees were 
introduced to improve the life and lot of Roma 
and indeed provide many with regular 
employment, better housing, and education. Yet 
at the same time a large number of Roma were 
excluded, especially in rural areas like Svinia, 
which, as Scheffel explains, was largely (though 
not solely) due to the backwards mentality of 
the uneducated peasants. They not only resisted 
implementation of measures aimed at the Roma 
but even hijacked them, whenever they could, 
for their own benefit. 

Consequently, living standards of the 
peasants improved considerably. They built new 
houses with running water and gas mains, 
bought cars, washing machines, and other 
household luxuries, and, as a result, they had 
less and less need of help from the Roma, to the 
detriment of long-established patron/client 
relationships. With no other social arrangement 
to take its place, the socially and economically 
dependent Roma were left behind. But there 
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were still attempts by some Svinian Roma to 
change their lives in the early years of socialism. 
In the 1950s an entrepreneurial Roma family 
from the lower-lying Gypsy settlement decided 
to make use of the new land legislation by 
demanding to have plots allocated to them near 
the higher-placed Slovak village. Thirty years 
later, however, without warning they found 
themselves on the street and had to watch their 
concrete houses being demolished. The villagers 
forced them to return to the lower Gypsy 
quarters on the grounds of what they described 
as their antisocial attitude. Three decades of 
separation had had the effect on all concerned, 
and that return to the lower settlement only 
added further stress to an already fragmenting 
Roma community. Meanwhile the social and 
economic gap between the Roma and Slovak 
villagers widened, reaching a peak when the 
Roma eventually outnumbered the villagers, 
who in turn reacted with extreme anxiety 
towards and total rejection of the Roma. Scheffel 
does not put all the blame on the Slovaks in 
Svinia, however, or on the socialist system. He 
also points out the part that the Roma played in 
their own downfall by behaving very much the 
same way as the Slovak villagers by focusing 
only on the immediate wishes of their close 
families while being destructive towards other 
Roma and their own environment. He witnessed 
how a number of innovations introduced by his 
project were destroyed. 

Scheffel finishes his desperate account with a 
glimpse of hope that perhaps future EU 
legislation and financial support may help the 
situation, and that new generations growing up 
in both ethnic groups might learn to live 
productively next to one another. Before | 
conclude with the praise which this book 
deserves, | would like to note some reservations. 
In my view, the author could have emphasized 
rather more the centuries-long hegemonic 
struggles between the various ethnic (and 
religious) groups, such as the Czech, Hungarian, 
and Austrian minorities, which badly hit the 
entire region, including the Slovaks, though 
never as badly as the socially lowest ranked 
Roma. Secondly, | missed references to 
important researchers who have worked on 
Roma marginality, albeit not necessarily in Slovak 
areas, such as Thomas Acton, Ilona Klimova, 
and Martin Kovacs, as well as the essential 
contributions that have been made by Roma 
scholars and activists, such as lan Hancock, 
Andrzej Mirga, and Nicolae Gheorghe. Having 
said that, this book is an excellent addition to 
the fast-growing literature of Roma studies, and 
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a unique one due to Scheffel’s humanitarian 
work for the Roma of Svinia. 
IREN KERTESZ WILKINSON 


VARZI, ROXANNE. Warring souls: youth, media, 
and martyrdom in post-revolution Iran. xi, 
290 pp,, illus., bibliogr. London, Durham, 
N.C.: Duke Univ. Press, 2006. £13.95 (paper) 


This is a book of much promise. Varzi is an 
interesting film critic, and Warring souls is in part 
a discussion of the Iranian films of the Iran-Iraq 
war and the long-running television 
documentary series on the war by Shahid 
Morteza Avini. Varzi also has a special interest in 
martyrdom and how it was inspired by the war 
and became an institution of the Islamic 
republic. One of her aims is to describe the 
energy and commitment of the young Islamic 
revolutionaries, many of whom lost their lives in 
a war which was bloodier than the trenches in 
First World War Europe. Varzi’s interest here is 
in how death has been configured by the Iranian 
state, with its blood imagery, martyrs’ 
memorials, and graffiti art. Varzi’s secondary 
focus is another group of youth who live with 
their affluent upper- and middle-class families in 
Tehran at the beginning of this century. These 
are youth who loathe the Islamic regime and 
resist it in mostly under-the-radar posturing and 
consumerist styles. 

Varzi’s project is by implication comparative. 
She clearly hopes to surprise by suggesting 
connections between quite different aspects of 
the Iranian state and society. The style of Warring 
souls is also ambitious. Though the book 
employs the tone, critical apparatus, and 
outward form of a conventional monograph, 
Varzi does not present a compelling logical 
exposition of her study. Rather, she has adopted 
a loosely anecdotal narrative centred on her own 
story as an expatriate Iranian returnee. Her 
innovation, which mixes Sufi parables, 
fieldnotes, and a fictionalized friend/alter ego, 
could have been rewarding as academic 
anthropology. However, the project founders, for 
several reasons. 

First, the book is utterly exceptionalist. Varzi’s 
Iran is presented almost as if international 
politics did not exist. Yet her focus on the two 
groups of youths makes little sense without 
some serious attempt to explain the background 
to the Iranian revolution, the eventual victory of 
the Islamicists, the Iran-Iraq war, and the 
continuing isolation imposed on the Iranian 
regime. Second, ethnography-lite cultural studies 


are often unpersuasive. Here, there is just not 
enough detailed material to understand, or feel 
much sympathy for, the pressures and 
contradictions faced by the young people. 
Moreover, the actual interface between the 
working-class and affluent youths is never 
explored. What were the job options for the 
young men who fought in the war or now 
police the rich kids? And, how, indeed, have the 
affluent secularist families managed to hang on 
to their wealth these past thirty years? 

The book also feels close to a first draft, in 
part because it is in editorial disarray. Names, 
places, theories, and films are frequently 
introduced in ways that leave the reader without 
purchase. Sometimes the necessary context or 
argument is never supplied; sometimes it turns 
up later, almost by accident, or in a footnote. 
More important is a second area which suggests 
a rush job. The footnotes of Warring souls are 
unusually discursive and many read as if they are 
Varzi’s immediate answers to questions raised 
by her thesis examiners or readers for the press. 
But whatever their origin, the fact that these 
footnoted points have not been given their due 
weight and integrated into a re-drafted, and 
more cogent and coherent, main text is 
disconcerting. 

Consider, for instance, Varzi’s discussion of 
suicide. On the one hand, the level of generality 
of her extensive account of war deaths means 
the reader gets little sense of the deep, 
confusing relation between the state’s ideology 
of martyrdom, social options, the volunteer and 
conscript soldiers’ personal choices, and the 
legacies and ghosts their deaths have left 
behind. 

On the other hand, Varzi’s particularity can 
be equally uninformative. In a brief vignette 
from 1993, she agonizes about the 
meaninglessness of her constrained personal life 
and a friend teases her with the suggestion of 
suicide. Then the text immediately jumps: ‘Seven 
years later things have only gotten worse’ 

(p. 165) and there follows a brief account, 
apparently based on several different stories, of 
climbers retrieving the bodies of (presumably 
young) suicides from the mountains above 
Tehran. But that is it. We learn little else than 
that Varzi considers that ‘[t]he geography of 
suicide is never horizontal’ (p. 165), and that 
suicide attempts (by implication, among richer 
Tehranis) are apparently on the rise (p. 167). But 
here Durkheim would weep. The only support 
for this statement is in a footnote: a ‘statistical’ 
report leaked in 2000 suggests that ‘the rate of 
suicide in the country had exceeded the record 
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by 109 percent in the years 1998 and 1999’ 
(p. 256, n. 18). We do not learn whether there 
are six, Or 600,000, suicides a year, how the 
numbers were collected, or who were killing 
themselves. Drug-taking, abortions, 
hymen-repair, and prostitution (but not poverty, 
rates of employment, marriage, or incarceration) 
are similarly treated in melodramatic, fact-free, 
tabloid fashion. 

There is a whole genre of autobiography by 
Iranian returnees who share Varzi’s privileged 
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class position and deep antipathy to the 
theocratic regime. Of these, perhaps Marjane 
Satrapi’s graphic novel, and now animated film, 
Persepolis (2006), is most widely known. 
Persepolis is emotionally confident and has a sure 
feel for class differences and the political history 
of the Islamic state. Varzi’s account lacks just 
these things. 
NANCY LINDISFARNE School of Oriental and African 
Studies (retired) 
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